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Eventful Meeting of Department of Superin- 


tendence at Boston 


Secondary Education in Its Various Aspects Was the Central Theme. Address by President Lowell, of Harvard, 

Evoked Spirited Response. Influence of Nature and Nurture Upon Intelligence and Upon Achievement, as Pre- 

sented in Twenty-seventh Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Education, Was the Subject of Fruitful 
Discussions. Sectional Meetings of Unusual Excellence 


O THIS is Boston! With a back- 
. historical significance 
unequaled by any other city in 
the country large enough to entertain. the 
constantly growing group which attends 
the annual winter meeting; with the 
coldest wave since 1924 involving two 
days of zero weather in a week of prevail- 
ing sunshine; with more than the usual 
social attention, including that from the 
governor of the State as well as city and 
educational officials, Boston greeted the 
fifty-eighth meeting of the department of 
tendence and allied organizations. 
The meeting passed into history in a 
dramatic final session, the first of depart- 
mental general programs to be devoted to 
aeronautics, with the idolized ‘‘ Lindy” as 
a speaker and for once an onlooker also 
while his mother was presented with the 
gold emblem symbolizing life membership 
in the National Education Association. 


ground of 


superin 


Excellent Program Gave Substance to Meeting 


The theme of the fifty-eighth meeting 
as established in advance in an out- 
standing and carefully prepared program 
was secondary education in all its dif- 
ferent phases, reaching upward into the 
field of higher education and downward 
into that of the elementary school. But 
& program is only a program. It does 
not make a meeting—not always, at least. 
It may give substance, but events give 
tone. Giving tone to the meeting and 
determining the trend of many a discussion 
in the general, sectional, and the equally 
significant and interesting lobby programs 


were a few outstanding addresses and 
events First in importance in this 
95318—28——1 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief, Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


respect was President Lowell’s address 
at the Monday morning general program. 
This was perhaps the most thought- 
provoking, if not the most generally 
approved, address of the meeting. 


New President Elected Without Opposition 


Perhaps of equal interest and impor- 
tance was the presentation of the twenty- 
seventh yearbook of the national society, 
together with the discussions and criti- 
cisms during the two meetings devoted to 
it. The election without opposition of 
Superintendent Boynton to the presi- 
dency, following his spirited answer to 
President Lowell’s criticisms of the public- 
school system, was another one of the 
high spots which gave raison d’étre to 
various applications and references made 
in the course of many addresses and dis- 
cussions throughout the sessions. 

President Lowell’s subject was the 
“Relation of secondary schools to col- 
leges.””’ The following are some of the 
outstanding passages of his address: 

The cost per student in the faculty of arts and sciences 
at Harvard in 1911-12 was $183.38, and 1926-27, $305, an 
increase of 67 per cent, while in the same period the 
cost of salaries per pupil in the public schools of 20 
large cities in Massachusetts had enlarged 167 per cent. 
The public may well ask itself why so rapid an increase 
and whereunto it will grow. The teaching profession 
sees no need of a limit, wat the public is likely to differ 
with that view. * * 

Why should not stalls schools in America, as 
in England, France, and Germany, finish secondary 
education by the time the pupils are in their nineteenth 
year, the age at which they graduate therefrom in all 
these countries? That they do not doso in this country 
is universally admitted, with the result that the colleges 
devote one or two years—usually two—to instruction 
of a secondary nature before the student is prepared 
for work of university grades. Some colleges are 
therefore proposing to divide their courses into two 


distinct parts, the first two years being frankly of second- 
ary character; and all over the country, increasingly as 
one travels westward, junior colleges are being set up 
which are not really colleges but schools for continuing 
secondary education. * * * 

At present American youth either enters upon its 
career in life too old, or it is deprived of a couple of years 
of instruction which the young people of the same age 
enjoy in Europe. The retardation is only in small 
part due to the secondary school itself. It is in the 
main caused by beginning the whole process of educa- 
tion too late, by the slow progress in elementary schools, 
and by insufficient provision for more rapid advance 
by the pupils who are destined to go far. * * *° 

Have we not neglected a little this side of the problem 
in our effort to push all children through the whole 
educational mill; and in doing so have we not to some 
extent unwittingly sacrificed the more intelligent to 
their own damage and that ofthecommunity? * * * 

One of the defects we observe in not a few candidates 
for admission to college is a dispersion of high-school 
studies over many fields, no one of which has been pur- 
sued long enough to give a thorough grasp of the 
subject. * * * 

There has been an overwhelming revulsion against 
the drudgery of dull disciplinary tasks that bred dis- 
gust with school and all its mechanism. An attempt 
has been made to render study pleasant, but often, 
unfortunately, by making it easy. 


Incoming President Made Direct Response 


Naturally such a challenge to the su- 
perintendents of the country, the one 
group most directly responsible for exist- 
ing conditions, whatever their nature, not 
only evoked a direct reply but answering 
echoes from many speakers throughout 
succeeding meetings. Dr. Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent of schools of 
Ithaca, uncontested candidate for the 
presidency of the department, made the 
direct reply: 

Our American public schools are great service sta- 
tions established by and in the interests of the publie 
for all the children of the people at a cost that is com- 


paratively negligible when we take into consideration 
the service rendered. * * * 
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It is rather nalve for a great college president to say 
that the public schools are trying to run the whole mass 
ofthe population through the same mill. The selective 
Process goes on all through the school system. Not 
half of the 1 per cent of our population graduating from 
high school goes on to college. If the wrong ones are 
admitted the trouble is with the college gatekeeper. 
President Lowell says we should graduate pupils at 16. 
The answer is that we do. Colleges have to be peti- 
tioned to accept children who are graduated so young 
that the colleges do not want them. He says the junior 
college is not a real college. The fact is the 300 junior 
colleges in America are a protest against the exclusion 
act of higher educational institutions. 

Referring to President Lowell’s reference 
to European schools, Superintendent 
Boynton said: 

The time will never come in this country when we 
pattern our school program on those of European 
schools. It is for American conditions, not European, 
that we are training our pupils in public education. 


Following are a few examples from the 
many speakers who at different meetings 
and from verious points of view referred 
directly or indirectly to the cost of educa- 
tion, doubtless prompted by Doctor 
Lowell’s address: 

Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, on Wednes- 
day morning’s general program devoted 
to the financing of public education, said 
that ‘‘no one would think we are spending 
too much money for schools who could 
visit the rural schools and see under what 
handicaps education is carried on.’”’ He 
said that in one of the States of the Union 
one-tenth of the teachers are receiving 
$300 a year or less. 

State Supt. Albert S. Cook, of Mary- 
land, at the same session, told the confer- 
ence that mass education is the safeguard 
of a democracy and equality of opportu- 
nity is the ideal of our democracy. He 
said there should be equality of educational 
opportunity for all children of the State; 
that is the ideal back of the equalizing 
principle in State-school support. 

“Extravagant, are we? No; econom- 
ical compared to the play boys of the col- 
leges. Inefficient? Hardly, when our 
task is to give secondary education to all 
democracy’s children. And we speak up 
boldly in justification of our labor because 
we believe that the glory of America is her 
public schools,” said James C. Bay, 
superintendent of schools, Easton, Pa. 


Yearbook Arouses Sharp Debate 


The discussions of the twenty-seventh 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on Nature and Nur- 
ture resulted in two spirited sessions, the 
first taking on somewhat the aspect of a 
debate, with pointed questions coming in 
rapid-fire manner from the floor. The 
discussion for this evening centered on the 
influence of nature and nurture upon in- 
telligence. Such well-known and pro- 
ficient speakers in debate as Charles H. 
Judd, Frank N. Freeman, W. C. Bagley, 
Lewis M. Terman participated. Doctor 
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Freeman and Doctor Terman apparently 
upheld the hereditarians, Doctor Bagley 
and Doctor Judd the more ardent be- 
lievers in the possibilities of learning. 
A second session held the following 
Tuesday evening was devoted more par- 
ticularly to criticism of the content of 
the yearbook from the standpoint of 
the influence of nature and nurture upon 
achievement. S. A. Courtis discussed 
it from the standpoint of the measure- 
ment and analysis of school achievement; 
Arthur Gates from that of observed 
results and theoretical concepts. Bird T. 
Baldwin discussed ‘‘heredity and envi- 
ronment or capacity and training” and 
B. R. Buckingham ‘“‘the meaning of small 
differences in educational procedure.” 
Part II of the yearbook, the subject of 
the evening’s program, was introduced 
by Lewis M. Terman, chairman of the 
yearbook committee. 

Echoes of the discussion were wide- 
spread during the week. Interpretations, 
of course, differed, hereditarians finding 
in the investigation substantiation for all 
their claims and beliefs, while the en- 
vironmentalists, believers in the possi- 
bilities of learning, apparently felt equally 
encouraged by the results. 

The junior college, the newest member 
of the secondary education family, re- 
ceived far more attention than on any 
previous program of the department. 


Endowment Fund for Educational Research 


The report of Supt. R. J. Condon’s 
committee on financing educational re- 
search, in which he recommended a drive 
for a million-dollar endowment fund, was 
of outstanding interest. Doctor Condon’s 
committee suggested the creation of a 
fund sufficient to produce an annual 
income of $40,000. This “‘should be a 
genuine cooperative undertaking by which 
the superintendents themselves, through 
sacrifice and devotion to the public wel- 
fare, undertake the raising of the fund 
through small gifts rather than large 
ones.” No paid solicitor should be em- 
ployed. The fund should be managed by 
trustees of the National Education 
Association and the work carried forward 
by committees and commissions ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
the department of superintendence and 
subject to their general direction. The 
report states: ‘‘ While deeply appreciative 
of the grant that has been made ($15,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation), without 
which the work of the past four years could 
not have been done, we do not believe 
we ought in the future to depend upon 
such gifts.’’ This attitude of the com- 
mittee will be recognized as in one sense a 
right-about face from that which in the 
past has been rather generally adopted 
in regard to research, many educators and 


research committees having felt that en- 
dowment funds so lavishly spent in gen- 


-eral research and welfare work should be 


available for research in education. 
Conferences Held by Bureau of Education 


The Bureau of Education held three 
special conferences at Boston, all of which 
are reviewed elsewhere in this number. 

Sectional meetings, of which there were 
the usual number, were of unwonted excel- 
lence and value. Among the very active 
and rapidly growing allied organizations 
are the department of elementary prin- 
cipals; a new organization of elementary 
supervisors, an outgrowth of the confer- 
ence on educational method; and an 
enlarged council of women in admin- 
istration. The group discussing platoon 
schools had large and enthusiastic meet- 
ings. Rural education received more 
than the usual share of attention. One of 
the outstanding addresses on that subject 
was by Adam McMullen, Governor of 
Nebraska. 

Many delegates arrived several days in 
advance of the regular opening meeting 
on Monday, some to attend preliminary 
conferences, such as that of the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, those 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, that called by the Bureau of 
Education on rural-teacher training, and 
the like. Others came early to have more 
leisure for visiting Boston and vicinity. 
‘Patriotic pilgrimages’’ claimed consider- 
able time and attention of delegates. 
Wednesday afternoon a large delegation 
went to Plymouth, where a_ special 
pageant was staged in their honor. 
Lexington and Concord, Salem, the Way- 
side Inn, and the schoolhouse of Mary’s 
little lamb were drawing cards of consider- 
able importance. Devoting one full pro- 
gram to a discussion of the relationship of 
schools to aviation was an innovation. 


Some Meeting Places Hard to Reach 


Meeting places were widely scattered 
and somewhat difficult of access in many 
instances. Mechanics’ Hall is _ better 
suited for exhibits than for meetings in 
which carefully prepared and scholarly 
addresses are to be delivered and com- 
fortable seating as well as seeing and 
hearing is of paramount importance. 
However, excellent programs and good 
taxicab service compensated for some 
inconveniences. Hotel accomodations 
seemed ample, of a high degree of excel- 
lence. The Boston meeting was probably 
the largest held so far. 


w 


Physical education, which usually in- 
cludes health education, in public schools 
is required by law in 35 States. Seven- 


teen States employ a State director of 
physical education. 





























“You Can Do It,” the Motto of Denver 
Opportunity School 


Practical Objective Held Out to Students is “Prepare for Your Job and Succeed in It.” 
tween Employers and Employees an Achievement Credited to the School. 
to Learn, Without Regard to His Age or Previous Preparation. 


HE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 
is located near the business 
center of the city of Denver. 
It is housed in a dignified old school 
building that had been abandoned, and 
in one wing of a projected new building. 
This new wing is in striking contrast to 
the old building and shows the great 
changes in school architecture that have 
taken place in the past half century. 
The office of the principal is at present 
in the old building. As one enters this 
building he sees on the wall a large motto, 








By L. R. ALDERMAN 
Specialist in Adult Education, Bureau of Education 


“You Can Do It.”” After a visit with 
the principal, Miss Emily Griffith, the 
writer was impressed with the fact that 
this motto expresses an important phase 
of the philosophy of the school. Each 
student is impressed with the idea that 
he can do it. The school is different 
from most schools in that the student 
is given in the beginning an assignment 
that he can do and that is of immediate 
importance to him. When this assign- 
ment is completed the next assignment 
is made, and so on. 


Improved Relations Be- 


Will Teach Anything any Student Wishes 
Teachers Are Chosen with Great Care 


Determining what the student should 
select as his objective is not a simple 
matter. It is at this point, perhaps, 
that Miss Griffith shows her greatest 
skill. While her complete sympathy with 
the student is most evident, the more 
effective characteristic is her ability to 
help the student select the work that is 
vital to him. The ability to do this 
comes not only from insight but from the 
genius for taking pains to discover all the 
essential elements in a case. Just as 
Luther Burbank was able to discover 





The students of Denver Opportunity School are of all ages and of many types 
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differences in plants which most people 
would not see, so this woman is able to 
eliminate the and lead the 





obvious 


student to discover the things that he 
should select as his first task. 

Most students in 
tunity School are employed or are seeking 
This fact, perhaps, makes 


the Denver Oppor- 


employment. 
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the business pay and develop employees. 
Experience is showing that the surest way, 
in the long run, to make business pay is 
to develop the employee. 

The old 


that employees should be 


business men 
kept alert by 
discharged is 


idea of some 


a constant fear of being 


giving way to the more constructive idea 

















definite selection of immediate objectives 
easier than it otherwise would be. The 
writer was soon impressed with the fact 
that this school is in a very real way 
an enlightened employment bureau. If 
the reader is inclined to assume that 
this is an unworthy aim he is asked to 
hold his judgment in abeyance until the 
end of the story. 


Aims to Fit Individuals for Employment 


The school is, of course, more than an 
employment bureau; the fitting of indi- 
viduals for successful employment is one 
of its most prominent aims. It is inter- 
esting that this schoo] with such a practical] 
and immediate objective as ‘Prepare 
for and succeed on your job” should 
develop such a thirst for information 
and culture that the busy students would 
secure 48,156 books from the central 
library in one year in addition to using 
constantly the Opportunity School’s li- 
brary of 2,500 volumes. Many of the 
books read were purely cultural. This 
creation by the Denver Opportunity 
School of the desire for information and 
culture approximates what is claimed for 
Danish folk high schools. It would be 
very profitable if we were to ascertain 
what kind of schools create the keenest 
thirst for information and culture as shown 
by the reading of its students. 

A most optimistic feature of the 
cooperation between the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School and Denver business men 
is that certain of the latter have con- 
sciously in mind two objectives—make 


One of the departments opened in the new wing 


of cooperation between employer and 
employee because of the fact that the 
employer thinks of his plant as a part 
of the school from which the employee 
came and to which the employee goes from 
time to time for special instruction. 
Denver business men look upon the Op- 
portunity School as their school from 





which they can get earnest employees 
and to which they can send employees 
for training. 


Miss Griffith suggests that in all cases 


school men and women will do well to 
study the employment bureaus in their 
cities, because by these agencies their 
students are measured in the wage scales 
of the time. Many students must and 
most students may depend upon their 


own earning capacity. A school system 
to serve all the children of any city should 
must em- 
ployment at an early date. Any school 
system that does not in its scheme of 
things offer information and culture to 
the employed is missing an important 


opportunity for service. 


have in mind those who seek 


Struggles Due to Lack of Training 


When asked how she got the idea for 
such an institution as the Opportunity 
School, Miss Griffith replied: 

Eleven years ago I was teaching an eighth grade ina 
part of Denver where the parents of my students were 
having a hard struggle to keep their children in school. 
Upon visiting the homes I found that much of the 
struggle was due to the untrained fathers, older broth- 
ers, and sisters who were the wage earners. I found 
just a little help would mean much to the family. 
After many interviews with unemployed men and 
women, with free employment bureaus, with girls and 
women, high-school boys, college-trained people, I 
found them all untrained, discouraged, and out of step 
with any kind of skilled work. 

I visioned a school in which there would be no age 
limit, no entrance requirement, no required number of 
hours, a place where a person could study the subjects 
he needed in order to fit him for life. I talked with 
educators, boards of school directors, organizations, 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, labor workers. Fin 
ally, it was decided to let us have a school building 
which was not in use, being too near the heart of the 
city for a regular public school but ideally situated for 
a people’s school. 




















The door of the Opportunity School is often the beginning of a new life 
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When asked in what particulars her 
school differs from other public schools of 


the city, Miss Griffith said: 
No ag mit for enrollment; no entrance require- 
ments; 1 ecified length of time for completion of a 


course; 0 the big vital facts emphesized in a subject; 


try to meet the immediate needs of pupils; do not 
belie ve n fact, do not allow failure. If a 
student f ind he is given individual attention at 
once. We know our students. We make a special 
effort to } w the ones who seem to need us most. We 
know the home life, where they work, and their 
employe We place thousands of students in posi- 
tions. é tizens of Denver, through their interest 
in the scl try to help build up the students we send 
to them. One of the big encouraging things that has 
happened iring the last five years has been the 
changed attitude of employers toward their employees, 
and I tl nuch of this is due to our follow-up. 

Just the other day I sent a man over 50 years of age 
to take tion as bookkeeper. In a very short time 
the em] er telephoned me that the man was snowed 
under I told him that I had worked two years with 
that man and that he must not fail on his first job; that 
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(2) To provide a working knowledge of many of the 
trades and industries. 

3) To offer opportunities to men and women 


already in mechanical and industrial pursuits who have 
the ambition to become more efficient workers. 

(4) To give another chance to boys and girls who, 
for various reasons, did not fit well in the regular public 
schools 


(5) To give people born in other countries a chance 


to learn English and also to prepare themselves for 
naturalization and citizenship. 
The writer asked Miss Griffith if she 


had any suggestions for other cities that 
might wish to establish such a school as 
the Opportunity School of Denver. She 
said: 


Chambers of com- 
merce spend long hours studying this subject. The 
old mines at Cripple Creek and other places in Colo- 
rado are gradually being worked over to find if some 
ore is left in the discarded piles of dirt and if any by- 
products may be found 


All cities wish to avoid waste. 




















A wing of the Opportunity School recentiy opened 


I was sending a teacher down and that with the teacher’s 
help and his help we could pull him through. We not 
only got his help but the help of the whole office force, 
and the man remained. 

We make a practice of telephoning firms whose 
employees are attending our classes. Just to-day I 
called up an electric firm and asked the manager if he 
knew that one of his men had been attending our 
classes here in applied electricity for two years. He 
said, “No; I did not know it; but that man will realize 
that I have found it out when the next promotion is 
made here.” 

The personal attention given to our students is some- 
what different from that given in many schools and 
colleges. In our foreign department, for instance, each 
student carries a card which says, ‘“‘ The bearer of this 
card is a student of the Opportunity School and is 
worthy of your respect.”” You can imagine what that 
means to a man who has very little knowledge of our 
anguage and customs and is seeking a position.” 

When asked if she had the aims of the 
school in printed form, Miss Griffith gave 
the writer the following statement: 

(1) To provide the fundamentals of an education 


for those persons who have been deprived of school 
advantages in youth. 


No one can visit a city of any size in the United 
States without seeing the terrible waste of possibilities 
of untrained people. These people look at you on 
every corner; you meet them at every turn of the road. 
The only regret in a school of opportunity is the fact 
that one has a chance at so very few of these people 
on account of the limited space and equipment of the 
school. 

The Opportunity School has grown from 
the very first. Last year, from Septem- 
ber, 1926, until June, 1927, the attendance 
was 9,500. Seven thousand of the students 
were over 18 years of age. 

Great care is taken in the selection of 
teachers for this school. The professional 
requirements for teachers of academic 
subjects are the same as for the elemen- 
tary and high schools of the city. As far 
as possible, teachers are selected who 
have had experience which seems to fit 
them for sympathetic understanding of 
the problems that are likely to arise 
because of the wide range of age and 
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educational desire incident to the many- 
sided purposes of the school. Instructors 
in all trade departments are men and 
women with years of successful trade 
experience. The subjects taught, grouped 
according to departments, are: 


ACADEMIC 


Elementary: Common branches, with some spe- 
cialized prevocational subject. 

Secondary: Full high-school course planned with 
reference to individual need and outlook. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Auto-mechanics—starting, lighting, and ignition; 
vulcanizing; baking; bricklaying and estimating for 
Same; carpentry—use of steel square; drafting—archi- 
tectural, mechanical, and use of slide rule; electricity— 
applied and in apprentice classes; welding—acetylene, 
electrical; machine-shop practice; shop mathematics; 
blueprint reading; paperhanging; landscape gardening; 
plumbing; printing; show-car writing; shoe repairing; 
beauty-parlor trade; millinery; sewing; cooking; 
dietetics for nurses. 


COMMERCIAL 


Accounting; arithmetic for business; bookkeeping; 
commercial law; use of dictaphone; English for busi- 
ness; multigraphing; office practice; use of office ma- 
chinery; salesmanship; shorthand; show-card writing; 
spelling for business; telegraphy; typewriting. 

To the school come hundreds of adult 
Americans who have learned in their 
contacts with the industrial world that 
they lack a working knowledge of the 
common branches and must be taught 
them if they are to secure advancement 
in the business in which they are em- 
ployed. Upon enrollment these students 
are assigned to a room that resembles 
an ungraded country school. From here 
they are assigned to the rooms for in¢ 
struction fitting their specific needs, and 
their individual programs are worked 
out through skillful guidance. 

There are also classes to which adults 
unable to speak the English language 
may come, both day and evening, for 
instruction. For these classes the teach- 
ers have made special preparation con- 
cerning the best methods of teaching 
adult foreigners, not only English but all 

hat pertains to becoming good citizens of 

America. The naturalization classes for 
foreigners desiring to take out citizenship 
papers are always crowded. These po- 
tential citizens learn not only of formal 
matters which pertain to the govern- 
ment of city, State, and Nation, but how 
to fit into their community life. 

The classes for boys and girls in the 
elementary grades who do not fit into the 
regular school form a very important part 
of the program of the institution. 

The Opportunity School also has an 
accredited high-school department, and 
students may receive, upon completion of 
the prescribed courses, the regular Denver 
high-schoo)] diploma. In the main this 
department seeks to help mature students 
who failed to secure high-school education 
earlier in life. Some of the students come 

(Continued on page 149.) 
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Council of State Superintendents 
Discusses National Problems 


Interrelation of State Departments of Education with Bureau of Education Occupies One 


Whole Session. 


Council Will Meet in Washington. 


Research Upon a National Scale 


Concerning Supply of Teachers and Sources of Revenue 


MONG the sections of the depart- 
A ment of superintendence of con- 
stantly increasing importance is 
that of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. Six regular sessions were held by the 
councilat Boston, most of them at the de- 
partment of education offices in the state- 
house. A unique feature of the social pro- 
gram prepared for the entertainment of the 
council took place on Saturday preceding 
the regular meetings. The superintendents 
and commissioners met in the senate 
chamber of the historic Massachusetts 
statehouse—open for the first time to 
other than senators or senatorial groups for 
such a purpose. From the senate cham- 
ber the council proceeded to the statehouse 
grounds, where the United States Com- 
missioner of Education placed a wreath 
at the base of the statue of Horace Mann, 
which stands, as the world of educators 
knows with a degree of pride, at one side 
of the entrance to the statehouse. 


Commissioner Smith “ Calls the Roll” 


Luncheon was served later at the Way- 
side Inn, and a visit was made to the 
restored schoolhouse famous as the setting 
of the story of Mary’s Little Lamb. Here 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, introduced by the commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, Dr. Payson 
Smith, “opened school,’”’ and in the man- 
ner of the best school tradition called the 
roll of chief State school officers of the 
several States. 

Among the topics of special importance, 
or attracting greatest interest, ‘discussed 
at the meetings were supervision of State 
expenditures for education and interrela- 
tion of the State departments of educa- 
tion and the United States Bureau of 
Education. The whole of one session was 
given to the discussion of the latter topic, 
the presentation being made by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Considerable 
sentiment has been developing for some 
years in favor of a meeting of the national 
council, in addition to that held in con- 
junction with the department of superin- 
tendence, during which full consideration 
could be given to topics of immediate 
interest to members of the council, and 
especially to those topics concerned with 
cooperative relations between the State 
departments of education and the United 
States Bureau of Education. This senti- 


ment culminated at Boston in the deci- 
sion of the council to meet in Washington 


at a time to be designated later by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. The 
Commissioner of Education was invited 
to assist with the preparation of a pro- 
gram and other details of the conference. 

In requesting an expression of prefer- 
ence as to significant topics for discussion 
at such a conference the Commissioner of 
Education set forth a number of prob- 
lems for consideration. The collection of 
complete and accurate educational sta- 
tistics is among the most pe:tinent prob- 
lems concerning which concerted action of 
State departments of education and the 
Bureau of Education is essential. The 
Bureau of Education is the only organiza- 
tion which has for a period of years col- 
lected, published, and disseminated infor- 
mation concerning the educational situa- 
tion in the United States. This has been 
possible through voluntary cooperation on 
the part of State departments of educa- 
tion. The value of this service is gen- 
erally recognized. As the significance of 
statistical information is becoming better 
understood and more widely appreciated 
this service increases in value and im- 
portance. Many State departments of 
education are relatively understaffed so 
far as an expert statistical corps is con- 
cerned. The demands for educational 
statistics are becoming greater and the 
type of statistics collected more compli- 
cated. 


State Departments Might Collect Statistics 


That representatives of the Bureau of 
Education and of the State departments 
could profitably devote considerable time 
to consideration of means of securing 
more correct and more complete country- 
wide data was a suggestion to which the 
council was apparently agreed. It is de- 
sirable that all statistics be collected 
through State departments of education. 
At the present time this procedure is im- 
practicable, since some States collect from 
administrative subdivisions within their 
States the type of data collected by the 
Bureau of Education and others do not. 
It is therefore essential for the Bureau of 
Education to collect from administrative 
subdivisions in all States in order to se- 
cure uniformity, even though duplication 
necessarily follows. It might be desir- 
able that the type of reports be changed 
if agreement could be made among all 
the States on the type most essential and 
valuable. 


Another significant problem for con- 
sideration suggested by the commissioner 
concerned a plan by which State depart- 
ments of education and the Bureau of 
Education may be articulated in the 
function of acting as a clearing house of 
information. Such an articulation would 
undoubtedly avoid many existing dupli- 
cations and misinterpretations as to 
administrative organization and practice. 

There are apparently a number of 
problems in research in which the Bureau 
of Education and State departments of 
education are mutually interested which 
should be studied on a 
Three ways were suggested of carrying on 
such studies: (1) Securing a grant from 
one of the several foundations which 
might be interested; (2) asking certain 
selected individuals interested in philan- 
thropic investigations for specific appro- 
priations; (3) an investigation made by 
the Bureau of Education under special 
congressional appropriation for the 
purpose. 


national scale. 


Study of Finance is Desirable 


A number of studies which the State 
superintendents felt most desirable to be 
made were discussed. The factors in- 
volved in training an adequate supply of 
teachers and the possibility of a study of 
financing schools which would result in a 
constructive plan of procedure for the 
future were among those which received 
the most attention. The council appar- 
ently feels that there is at present little 
guidance in the matter of adequate 
sources and effective methods of school 
support. Studies now available, while 
setting forth detailed facts, have not 
resulted in outlining a constructive line 
of procedure for the future action. We 
should know more about sources of sup- 
port and about methods of distribution 
which are equitable and based on scien- 
tific principles, and similar significant 
problems. As a result of the threshing 
out of these questions the council ap- 
pointed a committee to come to Washing- 
ton early in the spring to discuss with the 
commissioner in detail definite plans for 
the conference to be held in Washington, 
probably in December. Superintendent 
Allen, of North Carolina, newly elected 
president of the council, will act as chair- 
man of the committee. It is believed 
that this action on the part of the Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education is a very significant 
step in educational progress. 


Hot lunches at noon are served in 2,286 
schools in the State of New York, accord- 
ing to a report of the State supervisor of 
nutrition. 




















A Comparison of Standards for Secondary 
Schools of Regional Associations 


By E. D. GRIZZELL 


Chairman, Commission on Secondary Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


HE New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
was organized in 1885. Al- 
though it is the oldest of the five regional 
associations, it is the only one that has 
not established standards for secondary 
schools and higher institutions. The 
North Central Association was the first 
to formulate such standards. These 
standards, established in 1905 and modi- 
fied from time to time, have influenced 
to a large extent the standards established 
by the associations in the Southern, North- 
west, and Middle States. 


Great Similarity in Features and Relationships 


In comparing the standards for second- 
ary schools of these four associations it is 
apparent that there is great similarity in 
features and relationships. There are, 
however, important differences which 
should not be overlooked. The features 
and relationships, concerning which stand- 
ards have been established by one or more 
of the associations, are: (1) Requirements 
for graduation; (2) instruction and spirit; 
(3) minimum number of teachers; (4) 
qualifications of teachers; (5) salary 
schedule; (6) teaching load; (7) program 
of studies; (8) buildings, equipment, etc.; 
(9) laboratory facilities; (10) library facil- 
ities; (11) records; (12) pupil load; (13) 
annual report; and (14) term of accredit- 
ment. The last two features are not 
really matters of a professional nature 
and should probably be considered as 
regulations governing the accrediting 
procedures. 


Ten Items Common to Four Associations 


The accompanying table presents the 
essential details concerning the 14 fea- 
tures and relationships considered in the 
standards of the four associations. Of the 
first 10 all are common to the four sets 
of standards, except that the program of 
studies is treated indirectly or by impli- 
cation in the standards of the Northwest 
and Southern Associations, and the salary 
schedule is not mentioned in the standards 
of the Northwest Association. In addi- 
tion to these 10 items, the North Central 
and Northwest Associations have stand- 
ards for records and pupil load. These 
matters should be considered sufficiently 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman. 


important to be included in the standards 
of the Middle States and Southern 
Associations. 


Similarities in Standards 


There is close similarity in standards 
relating to requirements for graduation, 
instruction and spirit, teaching load, 
buildings and equipment, laboratory and 
library facilities, records, and pupil load. 
The slight differences in these standards 
are not significant except in the following 
instances: The North Central and North- 
west Associations provide definitely for 
the three-year senior high school, as well 
as for the regular four-year high school. 
The Southern Association requires 16 
units for graduation, instead of the 15- 
unit requirement for the four-year high 
school common in the other associations. 
The standard relating to instruction and 
spirit is almost identical in the four asso- 
ciations, except that the North Central 
Association includes community coopera- 
tion, and the Middle States and Southern 
Associations consider success of graduates 
in college as important criteria. The 
standard for teaching load is practically 
identical in the four associations, except 
that the Northwest Association permits 
a maximum daily pupil-period load per 
teacher of 160 ingtead of 150; and the 
North Central Association mentions only 
five periods as a daily teaching load; 
while all the others specify six periods as 
a maximum with five periods as the rec- 
ommended standard load. The standard 
for buildings and equipment is practically 
identical in all but the Middle States, in 
which the statement of the standard is less 
detailed and specific. The standard for 
laboratory and library facilities varies 
slightly in detail. The North Central 
Association requires an annual inventory 
of laboratory equipment and a classified 
and catalogued library; the Southern Asso- 
ciation requires a library of 500 volumes, 
exclusive of duplicates and Government 
publications. The North Central and 
Northwest Associations have identical 
standards for records, and their standards 
for pupil load are somewhat similar though 
stated differently. 


Significant Differences in Standards 


The chief differences in standards relate 
to minimum number of teachers, quali- 
fications of teachers, salary schedule, and 


program of studies. In the case of the 
minimum number of teachers no two 
standards are alike. The standard of the 
Middle States is the lowest and that of 
the North Central Association the highest. 
The standards for qualifications of teach- 
ers differ considerably in all the associa- 
tions, the standard of the Middle States 
being the lowest and that of the North 
Central the highest. Professional training 
is required in all but the Middle States, 
in which experience may be substituted. 


Academic Teachers Must Hold Degrees 


Another significant difference in stand- 
ards is the requirement in the Middle 
States and Southern Associations provid- 
ing that three-fourths of all teachers of ac- 
ademic subjects shall hold college degrees, 
while the North Central and Northwest 
Associations require all teachers to hold 
degrees. The North Central standard 
further specifies that teachers of academic 
subjects shall be assigned to teach in the 
field of their major or minor specializa- 
tion. The standards concerning pro- 
fessional training of teachers of academic 
subjects are slightly different, the North 
Central and Northwest Associations re- 
quiring 15 semester hours and the South- 
ern Association 12 semester hours. The 
standard relating to salary schedule is 
extremely indefinite in the Middle States 
and North Central Association. The 
Southern Association specifies a definite 
minimum salary for teachers; the North- 
west Association ignores the matter 
entirely. The standard relating to pro- 
gram of studies varies considerably in 
detail. The North Central Association is 
quite specific as to the number of units in 
academic subjects to be offered. The 
standard of the Middle States merely 
indicates the scope of the program; and 
the Northwest and Southern Associa- 
tions have no standard dealing specifi- 
cally with the program of studies. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Standards 


The existing standards need clarifying. 
The North Central Association has 
adopted a procedure which is a step in 
theright direction. In their recent revision 
of standards an attempt is made to 
separate the recommendations from the 
standards. Likewise policies and regula- 
tions have been stated separately. Inter- 
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pretations of standards are needed also for teaching load are being questioned in penditures for secondary education, stu- 
in order that there may be no doubt some quarters. A matter of such impor- dent activities, and a score of other 
as to the meaning and application of tance should not be dismissed with a_ significant features and _ relationships, 
standards. mere gesture. Standards for laboratory The necessity for careful research is 

There is great need for research to and library should bedefined more clearly. apparent if standardization in secondary 
determine the validity of certain existing There should be adequate standards for education is to serve as a means of pro- 
standards. For example, the standards school records, pupil load, salaries, ex- moting sound progress. 

Features and relationships considered in standards of four regional associations 
Middle States and Maryland North Ce Northwest n State 
S| - 
EP Features, etc Features, et« st Features, etc Features, ¢ 
_ ” a 

i?) D 

1 | 3. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 4 1. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 4 1, RECUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION | (a&) | 1. RECUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

(1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 (1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 (1) Completion of 4-year course of 16 

units, 120 hours each units, 120 hours each units, 120 hours each units. A unit is approximately 
| (2) Recitation period, 40 minutes 2) Completion of 3-year course of 11 (2) Completion of 3-year course of 11 of a year’s work of 20 periods per 

(3) School year, 36 weeks (variation units, 120 hours each. units, 120 hours each week 

from length of school year must 3) Recitation period, 40 minutes. 3) School year, 36 weeks. (2) 2 hours manual training or labora- 

be justified). 4) School year, 36 weeks (4) 2 hours manual training or lab- tory work, equivalent to 1 hour 
| (4) 2 hours of shop, laboratory, and 2 hours of shop and laboratory, oratory work, equivalent to 1 hour classroom work. 

study hall, equivalent to 1 hour equivalent to 1 hour of regular classroom work. 

regular class work class work. 

2 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 5 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 2, INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 
” Efficiency of instruction. Efficiency of instruction. (School atmosphere) (f) | (1) Efficiency of instruction 
| (2) Acquired habits of thought and (2) Acquired habits of thought and } (g) (2) Acquired habits of thought and 

study. study (1) Efficiency of instruction. speec! 

(3) Intellectual and moral level of 3) Intellectual and moral level of ) Acquired habits of thpught and (3) Intellectual and moral tone, 
| gehool. (Determined by inspec- school study. (Determined by inspection and 
| tion or by achievement of grad- (4) Cooperative attitude of com- (3) Intellectual and moral tone. record of students in college.) 
| wates in higher institutions.) munity. (Determined by inspec- (Determined by inspection.) 
| tion.) 

3 | 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS 10 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS 6 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS (g)| 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
| (1) Equivalent of full teaching time (1) 5 full-time teachers of academic (1) 4 teachers of academic subjects, (1) 4 teachers giving full time to high- 
| _ of3 teachers of academic subjects. subjects (this requirement has been exclusive of superintendent. school instruction. 

(2) Teachers of vocational subjects modified slightly). (2) Teachers of vocational subjects (2) Teachers for vocational subjects i 
if offered. (2) Sufficient number of qualified adequate to care for instruction. if local conditions warrant. Num.- 

teachers to care adequately for all ber must be adequate. 
| instruction offered. 

4 4, QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 7 4. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 7 4. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS (b) 4. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 

| (1) Three-fourths of teachers of ac- (1) All teachers and supervisors of (1) All teachers of academic subjects, (1) 75 per cent of teachers of academic 

ademic subjects, 4-year degree academic subjects, training equiv- graduation from approved college subjects including principal and 
from approved higher institution. alent to graduation from approved or university » teachers of agriculture and home 

(2) Other teachers, successful teach- college (not retroactive). (2) Professional training of teachers economics, bachelor’s degree from 

ing experience. é (2) Professional training of teachers of academic subjects, 15 semester approved higher institution. , 
(8) Professional training or success- and supervisors of academic sub- hours. (Variation to extent of 20 (2) All beginning teachers and prin- 
ful teaching experience. jects, 15 semester hours (not retro- per cent allowed to new schools cipals shall have 12 semester hours’ 
active). under certain conditions.) work in education. 

4) 8. SALARY SCHEDULE 6 5. SALARY SCHEDULE 5. SALARY SCHEDULE (k) 5, SALARY SCHEDULE 
| 
| (1) Salary schedule sufficient to (1) Salary schedule sufficient to No mention of salaries. (1) Minimum salary of $1,000 for 
| gecure teachers with qualifica- command and retain teachers with teachers. 
| tions required. qualifications required. (Inter- 

pretation a responsibility of State 
committee.) 

5 6. TEACHING LOAD 8 6, TEACHING LOAD s 6. TEACHING LOAD (c) 6. TEACHING LOAD 

6 | (1) 5 daily periods of classroom in- (1) 5 daily periods of classroom in- (1) 5 daily periods of classroom in- | (i) | (1) 6 daily periods of classroom in- 

struction (maximum, 6 periods). struction. é F struction (6 periods a maximum). struction, maximum. 
| (2) Daily teaching load, 150-pupil (2) Daily teaching load, 150-pupil (2) Daily teaching load, 150-pupil (2) Weekly teaching load, 750-pupil 
periods per teacher. (Deviation periods per teacher. periods per teacher (160-pupil periods per teacher, maximum. 
must be justified under standard (3) Pupil-teacher ratio, 25 to 1 (30 to periods a maximum). (3) Pupil-teacher ratio, 30 to 1, maxi- 
2, instruction and spirit.) 1,amaximum). (Administrative (3) Pupil-teacher ratio, 25 to 1 (30 | mum, (A school is definitely re 
(3) Pupil-teacher ratio, 30 to 1, max- and other professional members of to 1, maximum). (Administra- jected if pupil-teacher ratio is 
imum. staff to be counted for such part of tive and other professional mem- violated.) 
their time as is devoted to the bers of the staff may be counted 
management of the high school. for such part of their time as is 
Clerks may be counted for half devoted to the management of the 
time high school.) 

7 | 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 10 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES [6] 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

(1) English, mathematics, foreign (1) 3 units in English, 2 units in (1) Academic subjects im pied. (b)] (1) Academic subjects implied. 

2 nguages, social] and natural sci- social science, 1 unit in biological (2) Vocational subjects w hom foas- (g)}! (2) Vocational subjects if local con- 
ee ractical and fine arts, science or general science, 1 unit in ible. (There is no st: ondend deal ditions warrant. (There is no 

P education physical education or health ing with program of studies spe- standard dealing specifically with 

( costionel subjects if local con- (with or without credit) required cifically.) program of studies.) 
| ditions permit. of all students in 4-year high . 

school 
(2) Vocational subjects where local 
conditions render introduction 
feasible. 

8 8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. l 8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 1 8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. (e) 8, BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

(1) Location, construction, and (1) Location, construction, light- (1) Location, construction, light- (1) Location, construction, light- 

care, such as to insure hygienic ing, heating, ventilation, lava- ing, heating, ventilation, lava- ing, heating, ventilation, lava- 

conditions for pupils and teachers. tories, corridors, closets, water tories, corridors, closets, water tories, corridors, water supply, 
supply, school furniture, appa- supply, school furniture, appa- school furniture, apparatus, meth- 
ratus, methods of cleaning such ratus, methods of cleaning such ods of cleaning such as to insure 
as to insure hygienic conditions as to insure hygienic conditions hygienic conditions for pupils and 
for pupils and teachers. for pupils and teachers. teachers. 
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Features and relationships considered in standards of four regional associations 


Middle States and Maryland 


North Central 


Northwest 
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Continued 


Southern States 


3. 3. 36 +. 
- 5 Features, etc. 3 5 Features, etc 3 5 Features, etc. 2 5 Features, etc. 
ie) m2 m2 m 
9 9. LABORATORY FACILITIES 2 9. LABORATORY FACILITIES 2 9. LABORATORY FACILITIES (d 9, LABORATORY FACILITIES 
(1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to needs*of instruc- (1) Adequate to needs of instruc- 
struction in subjects taught. struction in all courses offered. tion in subjects taught tion in courses taught. 
(2) Annual inventory should be 
made of all laboratory and shop 
equipment. 
9 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES 2 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES 2 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES (d) 10, LIBRARY FACILITIES 
(1) Adequate to the needs of in- | (1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to needs of instruc- (1) Adequate to needs of instruc- 
struction in subjects taught. | struction in all courses offered. tion in subjects taught. tion in courses tonahs, 
| (2) Library shall be classified and (2) 500 volumes, exclusive of dupli- 
| catalogued. cates and Government publica- 
tions. 
11. RECORDS 3 | 11. RECORDS 3 11. RECORDS 11. RECORDS 
No standard | (1) Accurate and complete records (1) Up-to-date records of attendance No standard. 
| of attendance and scholarship, and scholarship, accurately kept 
convenient for use and safely pre- and safely preserved. 
| served. 
| 
12, PUPIL LOAD 9 | 12. PUPIL LOAD 4 12. PUPIL LOAD 12. PUPIL LOAD 
No standard | (1) 4 unit courses or the equivalent | (1) 4unitsa year, exclusive of music, No standard. 
in fractional unit courses, normal | drawing, physical training, type 
| load for credit toward graduation writing, and student activities 
for average or medium students. (2) If 15 per cent of pupils exceed the 
| (2) Students ranking in upper 25 normal load explanation must be 
| per cent may be allowed to carry | given. 
| more than 4 units for credit. | 
| (Variation from this standard | 
must be explained to State com- 
mittee.) 
(h) 13. ANNUAL REPORT 
(1) Annual report required, must be 
filled out and placed on file with 
inspector. 
(2) Schools having 12 teachers make 
complete every 3 years on 
ers and report annually any 
| changes in teachers. 
(j) 14. TERM OF ACCREDITMENT 
(1) 1 year. 


‘You Can Do It,” the Motto of Denver Opportunity 
School 


(Continued from page 145.) 


for professional and others for cultural 
reasons. For example, among those en- 
rolled may be found the following: Men 
in electrical and engineering courses 
whose need is great for high-school 
mathematics; women who must have the 
required high-school education before 
beginning training for the nursing pro- 
fession; high-school graduates reviewing 
subjects for examination before entering 
college; many employed persons who 
aspire to some profession which requires 
high-school education and who are doing 
intensive work in the school outside of 
business hours; men and women in the 
workaday world who feel that they can 
increase their earning capacity by supple- 
mentary study; parents (may their num- 
ber increase) who wish to be better 
companions to their children and better 
guides for them in 4heir school work. 
Commercial] classes are arranged to 
meet the needs of all types of students, 
and individual instruction is provided 
when This department has 
received impetus through the cooperation 
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necessary. 


of business and professional firms of 
Denver. 

In the beginning announcements that 
classes would be started upon request 
were inserted in employees’ pay envelopes. 
The first class organized was for a large 
group of employed stenographers who 
realized their lack of the fundamentals of 
a business education—spelling, English, 
vocabulary. At present the commercial 
department offers a complete business 
course, including a working knowledge of 
office equipment found in up-to-date 
places of business. 

Trade classes for men and women are 
available at the Opportunity School dur- 
ing both the day and evening. In the 
classes for men the day students are those 
who are learning the trade or those who 
have been laid off for a few weeks and are 
improving their time by study, the night 
classes being composed, for the most part 
of men who are studying trades allied to 
their daily jobs. 

Into the classes for women are admitted 
only those who are definitely planning to 


enter a special trade. Not only is the 
trade taught but all the possibilities of the 
trade, business training necessary to suc- 
ceed, and so on. If a woman of limited 
means opens a millinery shop, the students 
cooperate in planning for the opening day, 
hats being made, and every other possible 
assistance being given by the school. 

The question one has in mind after see- 
ing what this school offers is, What is the 
cost? Here is what the Denver Board of 
Education says of the cost: 

In order to estimate the cost of such a school in terms 
of average daily attendanée, when compared with other 
schools whose educational costs are computed on this 
basis, it may be stated that 9,343 pupils were enrolled 
during 1925-26 for an average of 2.28 hours per day. 
This is less than one-half of a school day, or 45.6 per 
cent of a five-hour day and 38 per cent of a six-hour day. 
The average daily attendance on the 2.28 hours a day 
basis was 3,450, which on the five-hour basis would be 
reduced to 1,573 pupils. The total cost of operating the 
school during 1925-26 was $168,487.88 and the cost per 
pupil, based upon 1,573 pupils for a five-hour day, was 
$107.11. The cost per pupil recitation hour was $0.113 

As one passes through the building of 
the Opportunity School he sees well- 
equipped shops for the training of machin- 
ists, garage men, vulcanizers, welders, 
bricklayers, printers, bakers, electricians 
plumbers, railway engineers, and firemen. 
For the instruction of the two last-named 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Typical Reactions to President 
Lowell’s Address 


igen were comfortably talking shop 
after dinner at club. 
Several of them had from 
Boston and they were bubbling over with 
the address that President A. 
Lowell made before the department of 
superintendence. They discussed it with- 
out rancor and their 
marked by respect for the distinguished 
speaker and by recognition of his sincerity 
and constructive purpose. None denied 
the ability of the presentation nor the 
substantial truth of the basic statements 
of the address, although it was held that 
some of the conclusions and implications 
failed to consider all the essential facts. 

The elementary principal had heard the 
address and had been struck by the care 
with which the speaker had explained the 
increase of 67 per cent in the cost per 
student for salaries at Harvard, although 
the increase of 167 per cent in the cost 
per pupil of elementary schools for sala- 
ries in 20 Massachusetts cities was stated 
without a word of the attending cir- 
cumstances. The large percentage of 
increase in salaries probably came from 
unduly small payments at the 
period rather than unduly large payments 
at the later period, he suggested. ‘‘ Higher 
qualifications are now demanded of teach- 
ers, and higher salaries are the necessary 
concomitant. In the past teachers have 
been absurdly underpaid, anyway. New 
subjects have been introduced in response 
to popular demand which require spe- 
cialists at higher salaries. And the exces- 
sive numbers of children assigned to a 
teacher have reduced to 
resonable limits. All these things mean 
greater per capita costs which are wholly 
justifiable.’’ So the elementary- 
school principal. 

The high-school principal referred to the 
“constant tendency to introduce new 
subjects good in themselves, which crowd 
out, not from the list of subjects taught 
but from the studies of the individual, 
things of a larger educational value.”’ 
The multiplicity of subjects was 
freely admitted, and equally freely was 
it admitted that undesirable conditions 
have arisen which have not been fully 
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met. ‘‘ But this is not a problem of the 
high school alone. The complexity of 
modern civilization and the enormous 


growth in the body of available knowl- 
caused unprecedented expan- 
number of courses which the 
offer, and have 
the professional schools, 
especially the medical schools. No class 
of schools has yet solved these problems 


edge have 
sion in the 
must almost 


ce lege Ss 


overwhelmed 


and the secondary school is in no worse 
position than the rest,’’ quoth the high- 
school principal. 

“Similarly,’”’ he asserted, “aversion to 
dull disciplinary tasks is not peculiar to 
the high When the colleges 
find a way to produce the same zest in 
the drudgery of classroom exercises that 
the students show in their sports the 
high will follow with alacrity. 
But the whole tendency of present-day 
life is to make things pleasant—and 
easy—if possible. Leniency and not 
marks the attitude of parents 
toward their children; teachers of every 
longer taskmasters but 
companions and guides; employers exert 
themselves to provide safe and pleasant 
the great 
is to find 


school. 
schools 


severity 


degree are no 


conditions of employment; 
industrial progress 
an easier way to do things. Shall the 
high asked to maininin an 
atmosphere at variance with the atmos- 
phere of the world about it? Have not 
high-school men always been in full agree- 
ment and sympathy with the colleges in 
the effort to cultivate in their students 
a greater sense of responsibility for their 
education?” And the high-school 
principal heard no word of dissent. 

Finally the question of earlier gradua- 
tion arose. Little opposition was shown 
to President Lowell’s men 
earlier into productive activity, though 
differences of opinion were expressed as 
to ways and means. At last the inter- 
locutor propounded this query: ‘‘If a boy 
substantial character, high 
I. Q., good habits of study, ranking in the 
best quarter of his class, could not that 
boy do the work of the freshman class in 
college after three years in the high 
school?” The reply of the high-school 
history teacher was prompt and emphatic: 
“He could if it depended on my subject. 
My fourth-year course is a college course, 
and the teachers are better trained than 
those usually assigned to college fresh- 
This attitude was disclaimed by 
the visiting high-school principal, who said 
earnestly: ‘‘I am principal of a high 
school; we do high-school work only, and 
our boys need all the four years to prepare 
for college.” 

The assistant superintendent was 
strongly of the opinion that such a boy 
could easily enter college if his courses 
were intelligently chosen. ‘ Naturally 
if we should undertake to send students to 
college after three years in the high 
school,’”’ he said, ‘‘we should arrange the 


motive of 


school be 


own 


wish to send 


shown 


has 


men.”’ 


But bright chil- 
a grade in the ele- 


curriculum according], 
dren frequently skip 
mentary school and soon catch up and 
maintain themselves in the higher grade. 
To skip a would be 
more difficult, to be sure, but not beyond 
described. It is 
our regular practice to expedite the pas- 
sage of bright through the 
grades, usually by skipping a half grade 
at a time; and a considerable proportion of 
the pupils pass through the eight grades 
in seven, six, or even five years.”’ 

At this juncture the dean of the Uni- 
versity School of Education 
marked: ‘‘That boy could do freshman 
work. No doubt of it But must 
not let the registrar find out that he is 
trying it.” 

The sequel later. 
The interlocutor put to the registrar the 
same question he had put to the group at 
the club. The answer came without hesi- 
tation: ‘‘Certainly he could do college 
work; but do not tell Dean X and the pro- 
fessors about it, or they’ll flunk him pron- 
to.’ Moral: Our opinion of the opinion 
of others has something to do with our 
maintenance of standards. 


high-school grade 
the powers of the boy 
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Catholic High Schools Show Rapid 
Growth 


Enrollment in private high schools and 
academies in the United States increased 
from 94,931 students (47,534 boys and 
47,397 girls) in 1,632 schools during 1890 
to 248,076 students (114,617 boys and 
133,459 girls) in 2,350 during 
1926, as shown by statistics of private 
schools and academies compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
division of statistics, Frank M. Phillips, 
chief, and published by the bureau as 
Bulletin No. 31, 1927. 

The number of denominational schools 
reporting increased 910 schools 
with an enrollment of 52,441 students in 
1895 to 1,703 schools with an enrollment 
of 185,641 students in 1926. The extent 
to which public schools are supplanting 
denominational academies of Protestant 
denominations is indicated by the fact that 
nearly every Protestant denomination re- 
ported a decrease during the period 1895- 
1926 in either the number of schools or the 
the number of students enrolled. or in both. 
Roman Catholic showed an in- 
crease during the period 1895—1926 in both 
the number of schools and enrollment, ex- 
panding from 280 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 12,777 in 1895 to 1,196 schools 
with an enrollment of 131,436 students in 
in 1926. Seventh Day Adventist schools 
increased from 20 in 1915 with an enroll- 
ment of 1,834 to 31 with an 
enrollment of 2,979 students in 1926. 
Methodist Episcopal schools were 60, with 
5,958 students in 1895, and 64 with 9,009 
students in 1926, 
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Conference on Professional ‘Training of 


Rural Teachers 


Rural Schools Suffer from Chaotic Condition in Teacher Training. 


Curriculum Ma- 


terials, Organization, and Management of Rural Schools Offer Specific Problems. Basic 
Materials of Study Substantially Similar for All Groups ] 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Chief, Division of Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


MONG the important meetings 
held in connection with the de- 
partment of superintendence was 

a conference called by the Commissioner 
of Education on the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers for rural schools. It 
at the Hotel Lenox Saturday 
morning and afternoon, February 25. 
150 persons registered in 


was held 


Approximately 


attendance, representing 30 different 
States, practically all of whom were 
directly engaged in the preparation of 


teachers for rural-school positions. The 
conference was distinctive in its devotion 
to a limited phase of the teacher-training 
field and in the fact that contributions 
were confined almost exclusively to re- 
ports of experimentation or research. 

The first session of the conference was 
opened by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who explained briefly 
the position of the bureau in calling con- 
ferences and outlined the purposes of this 
particular conference. It is the policy of 
the Bureau of Education specifically to 
Con- 
ferences are called only on special request 
of particular groups interested when prob- 
lems of a special nature immediately vital 
to educational progress have apparently 
been overlooked or neglected and when 


avoid multiplicity of conferences. 


the time seems ripe for a concentrated and 
scientific attack upon such problems. 


Chaotic Conditions Affect Rural Schools 


The whole matter of teacher training 
and teacher placement with suitable 
for specialized fields is in a 
chaotic condition at the present time. 
From this situation the rural schools 
suffer most. The problem is acute be- 
cause we can not proceed further toward 
better schools in rural communities until 
better teachers, properly and specifically 
trained for this field of work, are available. 
Before this situation can be adequately 
attacked we need to know more about 
the number and types of teaching posi- 
tions for which special preparation is 
necessary, the kind of curricula adapted 
to prepare teachers for each type; we 
need a full knowledge of the number and 
kind of annual replacements on a state- 
wide scale and consistent and intelligent 
coordination between placement and 
training agencies as well as between in- 


curricula 


service and pre-service training. This 
conference was called because the time 
seemed ripe to attack a number of these 
problems through such a program as will 
be presented setting forth the best infor- 
mation available on the various topics 
set up for discussion. Commissioner 
Tigert then introduced Mr. Ernest Burn- 
ham, from the Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., to preside 
during the morning program, and Miss 
Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as presiding officer 
of the afternoon session. 


Constructing Curricula for Rural Teachers 


The first speaker on the program was 
William 8S. Gray, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, 
who presented a scholarly paper on the 
use Of activity analyses in constructing 
curricula for rural teachers. Doctor Gray 
said in part: 

The crucial step in the construction of curricula for 
rural teachers involves selection of appropriate mate- 
rials. Noone in the past has known precisely what the 
most valuable content is considering the full range of 
duties of the different types of teachers; and which of 
the duties are most frequent, most difficult to learn, 
and most important. Distinct progress in the selection 
of curriculum materials for rural teachers followed the 
adoption of the principle of differentiation. This 
principle implies that the problems which teachers 
encounter in different types of schools vary. It is 
obvious, for example, that the subject-matter demands 
upon rural elementary teachers are radically different 
from those made on first-grade teachers in city schools, 
or science teachers in high schools, and that the prob- 
lems of classroom organization and management in a 
rural school differ radically from those in a large, highly 
organized city school 

Further illustrations of differentiations 
were given as a result of the concrete 
experience of the speaker in the conduct 
of an intensive study of ways and means 
of reorganizing and improving instruction 
in reading in 20 schools, including rural, 
village, and highly organized city schools. 
A number of methods by which activity 
analyses may be made were suggested by 
the speaker. He then showed how an 
analysis of the activities in which teachers 
engage may prove suggestive to the curric- 
ulum builder, and directed attention to 
the procedures which may be followed in 
utilizing the results of an activity analysis 
such as Charters has provided. The 
speaker concluded by saying that— 
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Experience has demonstrated that a comprehensive 
analysis of teachers’ activities can be made best with 
ample funds and the cooperation of a large number of 
people. The complexity of the task supplies evidence 
of its urgent need. Once an analysis has been com- 
pleted we have definite assurance that it may serve as a 
valuable aid in checking the completeness and ade- 
quacy of existing curricula. Before we can determine 
the extent to which curricula may be based solely on 
activity analyses much experimentation is necessary. 
In the meantime it seems advisable to utilize race ex- 
perience checked by experimentation and classroom 
experience as a fundamental basis in determining the 
content of school curricula. 


Differentiates Job of One-Room Teacher 


Doctor Gray was followed by Mr. 
Verne McGuffey, who gave certain pre- 
liminary findings of his study now in 
progress to show how the work of the 
teacher in a one-room school differs from 
that of the grade teacher in other types of 
schools. On the basis of this study a 
check list of 112 duties and responsibilities 
was made which seemed to differentiate 
the job of the one-room school-teacher 
from that of the grade teacher in other 
situations. Data were given showing 
that a statistically valid difference exists 
between the two. Mr. McGuffey ex- 
plained that his check list provided also 
for the expression of opinion as to the im- 
portance and difficulty of each duty and 
the expression of an attitude toward the 
job. Reasons for success and failure 
furnished by administrative and supervi- 
sory officials seem to point very definitely 
to the conclusion that the success of the 
teacher depends more on her attitude than 
on any other one factor. Mr. MeGuffey’s 
study of duties pointed out several im- 
portant bases of differentiation in the 
training of rural-school teachers. He said 
only by specific and specialized training 
can we hope to build up desirable specific 
enthusiasms and attitudes, 


Separate Schools for Rural Teachers Unwise 


The nature and extent of curriculum 
differentiation in the training of rural- 
school teachers was discussed by W. C. 
Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with characteristic clearness 
and sympathetic understanding. The 
speaker first referred to what he con- 
ceived to be the most convincing argu- 
ments against differentiation in curricula 
to fit students for rural-school service. 
He stated that the cleavages between 
urban and rural America are already too 
numerous. It is primarily for this reason 
that separate professional schools for rural- 
school teachers—county normal schools 
and high-school training classes, for ex- 
ample—should be looked upon merely as 
temporary expedients; that a policy of 
separate State normal schools for rural- 
school teachers would be unwise. The 
basic materials or subjects of study will 
not differ essentially for different occupa- 
tional, sectional, oreconomic groups. The 


, 
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rural child does not need one kind of basic 
culture and the urban child quite a differ- 
ent kind. Few people would advocate a 
specialized program of elementary instruc- 
tion for rural children. We may be 
morally certain that many boys and girls 
now enrolled in the rural schools will 
spend their adult lives in the towns and 
cities and in occupations other than farm- 
ing. This constitutes in itself a very good 
reason for not sharply differentiating their 
basic education from that which their 
later neighbors will have. 


The Same Basic Subjects of Study 


Passing to the other side of the picture, 
Doctor Bagley said it is beyond disput: 
that the task of the rural teacher is in 
many ways different from that of the 
urban teacher. Aims and objectives are 
not at all different and basic subjects of 
study should be the same. There will, 
however, be different emphases in certair 
subjects, particularly for compensating in 
some measure the children of each group 
for the cultural advantages which the 
environment of the other group provides. 
There are specific problems of health 
education that are of greater significance 
to rural children than to city children. 

The process of teaching should consider 
first of all the background of experience 
from which the pupil approaches the 
learning task. The successful teacher 
capitalizes the experience of his pupils in 
the interest of theirfurther growth. Even 
the skills with which all children must be 
equipped are more readily learned if 
closely associated with 
needs that grow out of the pupils’ own 
life experience. 

Especially should the rural teacher be 
able to capitalize in the interests of edu- 
cation the rich natural environment of the 
rural child. There should be developed a 
keen appreciation of life in the open 
country, an understanding of nature and 
of nature’s laws, and a sincere respect for 
the basic work of farming. 


problems and 


Place for Specialized Courses of Study 
He said: 


In the preparation of rural school teachers, then, 
there is certainly a place for such specialized courses 
a8 are necessary to meet these needs. The suggestions 
made would involve (1) a substantial course in nature 
study agriculture; (2) specialized courses in observa- 
tion, participation, and responsible student teaching 
in rural schools under rural conditions; (3) a substan 
tial course in rural education dealing with different 
emphases and methods of approach in teaching; and 
(4) a course in rural sociology and economics 


A discussion of the rural curriculum as 
judged by graduates followed. William 
McKinley Robinson, of Western State 
Teachers’ College, Michigan, outlined 
the results of a study he has been making 
over a period of two years in this field. 
The study shows that the popular con- 
ception that students choosing rural cur- 
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ricula in normal schools and teachers 
colleges do so because the competition in 
other curricula not 
supported by data collected; 149 gradu- 
ates of two-year rural elementary school 
curricula in 13 widely separated institu- 
tions chose the rural curriculum because 
of their interest in rural life and people 
and of the opportunity offered for serv- 
per cent, after ex- 
perience in the field, said they would 
the same curricula again were 
they entering the normal school. Among 
the suggestions for the improvement of 
such offered by teachers in 
service who are graduates of rural curri- 
cula were: That the amount of observa- 
tion and practice be increased, that oppor- 
tunity be given to observe teaching of a 
greater variety in a greater number of 
grades and a larger number of different 
types of schools. Practice teaching could 
be improved if student teachers were 
given (a) more responsibility, (b) closer 
supervision, and (c) more time for practice 
teaching. 


is too strenuous is 


ice. Seventy-five 


choose 


courses 


School Must Assume Responsibility for Graduates 


The follow-up activities of a teacher-pre- 
paring institution with its graduates in 
rural schools as practiced in Eastern State 
Normal School, South Dakota, were fully 
described with the aid of charts, statistical 
tables, and the like, by President E. C. 
Higbie, of that institution. President 
Higbie said that while placement is recog- 
nized as one of the necessary services of a 
teacher-preparing institution, the institu- 
tion must also assume responsibility for the 
functioning of the teachers it graduates, 
at least during their first year or two of 
service. Eastern State Normal School 
aims to fit the position with a good pros- 
pect or declines to make recommenda- 
tions. In line with this policy, it has es- 
tablished a plan to follow up and supervise 
and help its graduates in service. The 
plan as developed, in brief, is as follows: 
A capable staff member is designated as 
director of field service. This person, 
early in the fall, obtains the names and 
teaching addresses of all graduates of the 
previous year and sends a letter to their 
superintendents calling attention to the 
fact that Eastern is very anxious to have 
its graduates make real successes in their 
work both for their own and their pupils’ 
good, and that the institution is ready to 
send help or to give advice if need arises. 


Field Supervisor is a Real Helper 


In emergencies, supervisors are sent to 
the without Generally, 
however, itineraries are worked out and 
training supervisors are given an oppor- 
tunity to spend one continuous week in the 
field. The supervisor meets with the di- 
rector and makes careful preparation for 
her trip, refamiliarizing herself with the 


schools delay. 


college record and background of each 
teacher to be visited. In case a county 
is to be visited, the county superintendent 
of schools arranges her work so as to get 
the supervisor to the schools with as little 
delay and These 
visits are not inspections; they are de- 
signed to help solve difficulties and to give 
encouragement. The term “‘critic’’ is not 
used at Eastern, and the teacher in need 
turns to her supervisor as to a helper, and, 
so far as possible, she gets real help from 
the supervisor who has trained her and 
understands her. 


expense as possible. 


Six Speakers for Afternoon Session 


Outstanding papers of the afternoon 
session were presented by Alonzo F. 
Myers, of Ohio University, and C. 
Everett Myers, of Pennsylvania, on “The 
adjustment of the supply and demand of 
qualified teachers—the State’s problem”’; 
“State legislation and regulations to guar- 
antee an adequate staff for rural-school 
positions,’ Ned Dearborn, State Depart- 
ment of Education, New York; ‘‘The appli- 
cation of standard courses to specialized 
needs of rural school-teachers,’’ R. L. 
Bunting, Sam Houston State Teachers’ 
College, Texas; “In-service training for 
rural teachers,’’ President E. L. Hendricks, 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College; 
and “A summary of recent progress in 
preparing the personnel for positions in 
rural education,” J. E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University. 


Supply Has Caught Up with Demand 


Discussing the adjustment of supply 
and demand, A. F. Myers outlined the 
situation as found in recent research 
studies conducted in the State of Ohio. 
The speaker said that the supply of 
teachers had apparently caught up with 
the demand, at least in the that 
there are enough applicants for teaching 
positions. It is even true that there are 
people with adequate training for teach- 
ing who have unable to secure 
positions. What have failed to 
consider, however, is that for every well- 
trained person who failed to secure a 
teaching position this year there were 
many inadequately trained people who 
did secure such positions. This, the 
speaker said, is one of the most serious 
aspects of the situation. In Ohio, the 
number of trained teachers who were 
unable or unwilling to accept teaching 
positions in public schools was sufficient 
to offset the entire of the 
county normal schools (1,076 people) and 
nearly 300 more. The situation justifies 
the conclusion that in Ohio one of the 
most important problems in connection 
with providing trained teachers for the 
public schools is that of eliminating cheap 
competition in order to give trained 
teachers an opportunity to secure em- 
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ployment. It is also true in the Ohio 


situation that too many are trained as 
high-school teachers and too few as 
elementary-school teachers. So'ution for 
Ohio’s problem was suggested by the 
speaker by means of a plan involving 
comprehensive research and cooperation 
between the State department of educa- 


tion and teacher-preparing institutions. 
One-Room Schools Lack Qualified Teachers 


C. Everett Myers, research secretary of 


the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, discussed the topic of adjustment 
of supply and demand for qualified 
teachers from the standpoint of the Penn- 
sylvania situation in which recent studies 
have been made under his direction. He 
pointed out that while the percentage of 


one-room rural schools taught by normal- 
school graduates had increased in the past 
10 years, the rate of progress was not 
sufficiently high to assure attaining the 
goal of qualified teachers for all one-room 
rural schools for many years. Mr. Myers 
recommended a study of the type of 
professional training offered for the prepa- 
ration of rural teachers in order that the 
money appropriated for this purpose 
should be spent as wisely as possible. 

In discussing State legislation and regu- 
lations to guarantee an adequate pro- 
fessional staff for rural schools, Ned Dear- 
born, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of New York, suggested the following 
recommendations as effecting the assur- 
ance of such a staff: (1) A State education 
department charged with the general 
management and supervision of all public 
educational work of the State; a State 
board of education composed of laymen 
and nonpolitical in character, with an 
appointive commissioner of education. 
(2) The State department of education 
should formulate and administer necessary 
policies and regulations and appoint the 
staff of the State department of education 
to carry out such policies. (3) State 
subventions to enable the State board of 
education to maintain an adequate staff 
of assistants to establish facilities for an 
effective program of preparation for 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
and to enable local school districts to 
create and operate an effective program 
of education. (4) Local units adequate 
in size to solve the problems of local taxa- 
tion and to provide for effective local 
administration and supervision. 


Advocates Unification of Training Facilities 

The speaker advocated unification of 
training facilities for the various phases of 
professional service for rural schools, 
State certification of teachers and school 
Officers coordinated with the teacher- 
training program of the State, and the 
improvement of training and certification 
standards determined by the law of supply 
and demand. 


1928 


President E. L. Hendricks, of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
discussed the importance of 
training for rural teachers and described 
the Missouri system of cooperation be- 
tween the State department of education 
and teacher-preparing institutions in the 
supervision of rural schools. President 
Hendricks stated that he had compiled a 
list of 33 methods of improvement of 
teachers in service which when classified 
could be secured (1) through activities 
outside the schoolroom or (2) by help 
within. He highly stressed the value of 
instructional supervision of rural school- 
teachers, saying that it should become a 
profession within itself. He suggested 
also the possibility that teachers’ colleges 
could probably render this service better 
than any other organization. 


in-service 


No Standard Courses for Rural Teachers 


In discussing the application of stand- 
ard two, three, and four year courses to 
specialized needs of rural school-teachers, 
R. L. Bunting stated that there are no 
standard courses in this country for rural 
teachers. There are many variations of 
a rather common pattern, but as yet 
courses have not been professionally con- 
structed, experimentally applied, and 
comparatively proved worthy of adop- 
tion as standard. Rural teacher training 
is in sore need of just such scientific evalu- 
ation of the ideas now favored regarding 
curricula for training rural teachers. 
Theoretically, he stated, there seems great 
danger to the cause of rural education in 
allowing the two-year curriculum to be- 
come the typical one for rural teachers. 
The rural schoo] job is generally conceded 
to be the most difficult professional posi- 
tion in American schools. For service of 
equal quality a better prepared teacher is 
required in the rural school than in our 
city schools where they are now asking 
and getting teachers with three and four 
years of preparation. 


Progress in Training Country Teachers 


Dr. Julian E. Butterworth in summa- 
rizing recent progress in preparing the 
personnel for positions in rural education 
stated that a fair degree of progress has 
been made in training teachers for country 
and village schools. The percentage of 
normal school graduates in rural schools 
has increased in the country at large and 
significant progress made in a number of 
States. There has been an encouraging 
improvement during the five-year period 
from 1921 to 1926 in the minimum stand- 
ards for certificates issued to teachers. 
At the same time the special facilities for 
training teachers for rural service have 
been increased. While only three normal 
schools offered differentiated courses for 
rural workers in 1905, in 1923 199 teacher- 
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training institutions were offering 380 such 
courses. Seventy-four were offered in 
rural administration and 31 in 
rural school supervision and related sub- 
jects. There is a tendency also to reduce 
the number of teacher-training depart- 
ments and institutions affiliated with or 
part of secondary schools and to increase 
the standards required for admission to 
them. One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the field, according to the 
speaker, is the growth of graduate work 
in rural education during the last 10 
years. Columbia, Cornell, Ohio, and Pea- 
body have been particularly active in pro- 
viding these facilities. 

At the close of the session a number of 
speakers expressed appreciation of the 
value of the conference and a desire that 
similar conferences be called by the Com- 
missioner of Education in the future. A 
resolution expressing this interest and ap- 
preciation and a request that considera- 
tion be given to the calling of a confer- 
ence at the next meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, if possible, by 
the Bureau of Education was offered by 
M. L. Smith, of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ College at Mount Pleasant, and unan- 
imously carried. In response to a large 
number of requests and inquiries it was 
announced at the conference that the full 
text of the proceedings would be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education and 
would be available at an early date. 


wy 
Up-to-date Filing System Described 


in Government Booklet 


school 


Teachers of business courses will be 
interested in a booklet issued recently by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. ” 

This 52-page publication, which was 
prepared by J. W. Myer, chief of the 
mails and files section of the Washing- 
ton office of the bureau, and J. C. 
Beveridge, jr., principal assistant in the 
section, gives a complete description of 
the office system’and the filing system 
of the mails and files section, including 
a comprehensive classification of the files 
under the Dewey decimal system and 
several illustrations showing the various 
steps taken in the process of recording, 
routing, filing, and charging out corre- 


spondence. 
There has been a wide demand for the 
booklet by industrial organizations 


throughout the country. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Commissioner, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 


1] 


Teaching of geography, history, and 
civics in schools and universities of 
Salvador by other than native-born 
teachers is prohibited by a recent law. 
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Ohio Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


By FANNIE ROBSON KENDEL 
State President 


OW can the year’s work of a State 
TH] branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers be 
measured? Who decides which line of 
work is most worth while? And if that 
work is well done? 

In organization and more organization 
one can build up large numbers of indi- 
vidual members local associations, 
but numbers alone may not indicate real 
parent-teacher work by the State organi- 
zation. But if throughout the work of 
organization of new associations and the 
enrolling of new members the spirit of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is carried to each member, then can it 
be said that continued organization is real 
parent-teacher work. 

The spirit of the national congress is 
clearly shown in the words of the object: 
“Child welfare in home, school, church, 
and community.” This can truly be 
said of the work of the Ohio branch. 

A fine, sympathetic, enthusiastic young 
woman has been employed as full-time 
extension secretary by the Ohio branch 


and 


for nearly three years. Her special 
parent-teacher training was taken at 
Columbia University. This has been 


supplemented by attendance at a national 
convention, ‘and parent-teacher institutes 
conducted at two State conventions. 
The State Department of Education in 
Ohio has long realized the value of com- 
munity gatherings in the school districts 
and for many years has recognized the 
Ohio branch as a proper social agency con- 
nected with the schooi in the State. The 
two extension secretaries who have served 
Ohio have been given desk room in the 
State department of education and are 
considered members of the staff. The 
work is recognized as extension work of 
the department of education, but the time 
of the secretary belongs to the Ohio 
branch. 

An important and unusual rural or- 
ganization demonstration was conducted 
in one of the eastern counties in the State 
in cooperation with the countv superin- 
tendent. This lasted six weeks and the 
meetings were arranged by the superin- 
tendent. 

An organization in a township even 
when the schools were still of the one- 
room rural type has resulted in immediate 
and concrete interest in a possible con- 
solidated school. The slogan under 
which this work was carried on was ‘‘A 
better school for every child,” and the 
final question left with the parents was, 
“if your child is not in a modern school 


building adequately equipped—why not?” 
A strong county council with just the 
right leader has carried on this work in 
the spirit in which it was organized. 

The actual feeding and clothing of 
children is usually classed as philan- 
thropic work, and as such would not be 
considered parent-teacher work, but when 
a special need arises such as has been the 
case in southern Ohio this winter, the 
whole State membership, through local, 
and district organizations, re- 
sponded to the appeal sent out by the 
extension secretary with the consent of 
the State board. Within a month cartons 
of fine reconditioned clothing were sent 
to county superintendents needing this 
help and hundreds of little children were 
clad in suitable winter clothing, even to 
shoes and stockings. Money donations 
in small amounts and some large checks 
were sent, and one of the first hot-lunch 
stations was established in one of the 
counties with this money. It was neces- 
sary by January 1 to establish state-wide 
aid under the governor of the State for 
women and children in certain districts, 
but all remember gratefully that the 
parent-teacher associations responded 
quickly and generously to the first call. 

Health work and study groups seemed 
to hold the greatest interest in the Ohio 
branch during the past year. In Toledo 
the study-group chairman in the locals is 
almost as routine an appointment as the 
chairman of the social committee. A fine 
central committee with representatives 
from the six councils has been working in 
Cleveland and large interested groups 
have had one or two courses each. Social 
hygiene and the three age levels of child- 
hood are the special topics of study. 
The leaders of these classes have taken 
special work in the parental education 
department at Cleveland College, and in 
some instances are experienced teachers. 
The instruction given is of high quality. 
A large local association of Cleveland, over 
500 members, the first to achieve the 
national standard for a local association, 
reports four courses carried on simul- 
taneously—social hygiene, child study, 
home nursing, and a nutrition class. 
They are now starting the second term in 
all these classes. 

Cincinnati University has a splendidly 
organized mothers’ training center, and 
there are many classes meeting all over 
the city under the local parent-teacher 
associations. 

The contrast between rural organiza- 
tion and the work of a city council was 


council, 


shown very plainly at the Founders’ Day 
celebration held in Dayton this year. 
This year the council is interested in 
sponsoring parental education classes. In 
cooperating with other city organizations 
Sunday afternoon forum meetings have 
been held on the subject ‘“‘ Know youth.” 
From three to five thousand people gather 
every Sunday afternoon to listen to Dr. 
Frank Slutz, of Dayton, a well-known 
progressive education man and former 
principal of Morraine Park School. 

Rural groups more often come together 
to arouse interest in a possible consoli- 
dated school, or needs of a new school in 
the way of special equipment, or they 
become active in community interests 
and special health work. But this city 
group has carried on intensive organiza- 
tion work from the first, until the dream 
of the national founder, ‘‘a parent-teacher 
association in every school,” has almost 
been realized. 


Leaders Needed for Informed Groups 


Presidents of the council have kept in 
close touch always with the program of the 
national congress and made it possible 
for the State organization to have the 
services of a full-time extension secre- 
tary by a generous gift of $1,000 in 1921. 
National work presented through insti- 
tutes and the forming of a credit class 
under Wittenburg College has resulted in 
an informed membership. The special 
training for parenthood carried on this 
last year is a logical step in the intensive 
and specialized work possible in a large 
city. When once interest is aroused in 
the many aspects of parental education 
there is no lack of topics or people who 
wish to attend classes and meetings; the 
great thing is to find and keep high type 
leaders for these groups. 

The work of any State branch, and 
Ohio follows the same plan, always 
includes a State convention and confer- 
ences in every district. The State con- 
vention was held in October, and six 
conferences were held in various parts of 
the State from January to April. Local 
associations report outstanding activities 
and the State officers present various 
phases of State work. Organized pub- 
licity, Child Welfare Magazine, and the 
Ohio Parent Teacher have been specially 
presented by the chairman of these com- 
mittees and the editor of the State maga- 
zine at every district conference this year. 
County rallies with instruction in parent- 
teacher work have followed these con- 
ferences. Toledo council had a special 
one-day parent-teacher institute, and 
Columbus council has presented a series 
of classes for the training of local presi- 
dents. The large city council in Spring- 
field has concentrated on the summer 
round-up, health rallies, and talks and 
round-up dinners have been held all win- 
ter. The first registration for the 1928 
campaign came from this city. 
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It was felt by the State board that if 
our members could realize the great value 
of the National and State magazines to 
their work that good results would im- 
mediately be observed; and such has been 
the case. Every association, through its 
president or chairman of the program com- 
mittee, receives a subscription to Child 
Welfare on payment of dues. This has 
placed the programs for the study groups 
in many hands, and every day some new 
group is noted as using these ovtlines. 
Parent-teacher groups are almost notori- 
ously modest about their achievements. 
Many a fine piece of organization work, 


such as a complete house-to-house canvass 
for a membership drive or for the summer 
round-up, is never mentioned; only the 
fact of ‘45 children ready for the clinic,” 
or ‘50 per cent of the scbesi families 
enrolled in membership.’*? But everyone 
knows who has taken pert in such work 
the necessity for careful plans, close coop- 
eration, and faithful work needed to 


bring results. 

Room mothers, teachers, and children 
brought 1,160 members into Grandview 
Association, Columbus, in less than two 
weeks. Charts with red stars for mothers, 
green stars for fathers, and silver stars for 
neighbors gave each room the incentive 
to make the room 100 per cent, and this 
happened in several rooms. 

Ohio has had the splendid incentive of 
the coming national convention to spur 
on the work this year. All wish to know 
about the convention plans and all wish 
to help 

The convention fund was raised by an 
appeal to the local associations and to 
the councils. All have been glad to heip, 
and the small contributions from many 
associations have not been hardships for 
any one group. 

The presentation of the program of 
service of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in five colleges and 
universities by the extension secretary 
last summer and the two credit courses at 
Wittenburg College and Bowling Green 
Normal College have resulted in a clearer 
understanding of parent-teacher work by 
the teachers taking these courses. 

So the year swings around. It is the 
hope of all the workers that there has been 
progress during the year. More mem- 
bers perhaps—in February, 1927, 53,575; 
in 1928, 61,176. More local associations, 
yes; there are now 684 local associations 
in the Ohio branch, but what we all hope 
to see made permanent is the widest 
possible use of the educational program 
of the national congress. Education of 
the individual members for their own 
increased efficiency and education of the 
group to the needs of little children in 
the community. Better-trained parents 
for better homes, for better schools, and 
wider opportunities for all the children 
in Ohio. 
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Boston Conference of Kaundergarten- 


Elementary Supervision 


Criteria for Judging Values of Work Programs Was Central Theme. Unit Comprising 
Kindergarten to Sixth Grade, Inclusive, Held Most Desirable for Supervisory Work. 
Training and Relationships of Supervisors 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


vision of kindergarten-elementary 
grades in city public-school sys- 
tems were discussed at a conference held 
February 27 in Boston at the invitation 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Thirty supervisors represent- 
ing 20 cities in 13 of the States and the 
District of Columbia attended the con- 
ference 
Programs of supervisory work are nat- 
urally influenced by the size of the city 
and by the grade unit assigned to the 
supervisors. ‘The supervisory grade units 
which were represented included the 
following: Segregated kindergarten; kin- 
dergarten-primary; kindergarten-elemen- 
tary; elementary; and combinations of 
grades within the kindergarten to sixth- 
grade group. One such combination in- 
cluded supervision of nursery schools with 
the kindergarten-primary grade group. 
Contributions were made to the discus- 
sions by W. 8S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city schools division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. James Fleming Hosic, of 
Teachers College, editor of the Journal 
of Educational Method. 
. Discussion centered about criteria for 
judging the values of work programs. 
The first criterion was concerned with the 
unit of grades assigned for general super- 
visors. It is considered essential to 
provide a closely integrated program of 
educative activities for children through 
all the grades of the elementary school. 
Subjects of the, elementary school cur- 
riculum have their beginnings in the 
kindergarten and first-grade activities. 
An adequate program of supervisory work 
cares for this unit of grade experiences 
and protects the children from periodic 
changes in methods of teaching and in 
classroom procedures as they are pro- 


P vision or connected with super- 


Urges Demonstrations in Music 


Week, May 6-12 


American music will be better known 
to school children as the result of stressing 
native compositions in National Music 
Week, May 6-12. Songs of our own 
people may be given a novel treatment 
in assembly singing by using the descrip- 
tive notes in a booklet entitled ‘Stories 
of America’s Songs,” to be obtained 


moted from grade to grade or transferred 
from one building to another within the 
school system of a city. The consensus 
of opinion, therefore, of those attending 
the conference favored the combined kin- 
dergarten to sixth-grade unit as the one 
most desirable for supervisory work. The 
nursery school should be added to this 
unit as it becomes a part of the school 
system. With the larger city and the 
consequent large teaching force it becomes 
necessary to divide the work of this unit 
of grades among two or three persons. 
The division which was favored by the 
conference was the nursery school or 
kindergarten through the third grade and 
the fourth grade through the sixth or 
eighth grade. The lower and upper limits 
of these two divisions depend upon the 
general organization of each individual 
city’s educational program. The con- 
ference voiced the necessity for having a 
coordinating officer to insure a unified 
program for the two divisions when such 
divisions are made. 

Other points discussed inthe light of 
this accepted grade unit included the 
experience and professional training essen- 
tial for a supervisor, her official relation- 
ships to other line and staff officers of 
the school system, the administrative 
duties which become a part of her work 
and which should be so recognized, and 
the title best suited to general supervisors. 

So much valuable material has been 
written on the techniques of supervision 
of instruction that the conference was 
contented to make certain general state- 
ments concerning. underlying principles. 
Interest was then focused upon plans for 
making case studies of certain unique 
programs of supervisory work. These 
case studies will be made in cities of differ- 
ent sizes where problems common to all 
supervisors are being solved. 


without charge from the national music 
week committee, 46 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. A recommended 
list of ‘American Music that Americans 
Should Know,”’ made up of suggestions 
from a large number of prominent 
musicians, may be obtained from the 
same source. The schools are urged to 
utilize music week for demonstrations 
which will better acquaint the public 
with the efficiency of their training in 
music. 
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Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education Reports Progress 


National Commitice is Attempting to Coordinate Studies Pursued by Regional 


Organizations. Six Comprehensive 


Life” Sponsored by Committee During Past Year. 


By CARL 


Manuscripts ‘and Ten Articles in 


“ School 


Personnel of Committee 


A. JESSEN 


Secretary National Committee on Research in Secondary Education 


STUDY of secondary schools, more 
A nearly national in scope than any 
heretofore attempted, will be con- 
ducted in 1930 if plans mature as laid at 
the recent annual meeting of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education. 
a cooperative study 
the five regional accrediting associations 
of New England, Middle States and 
Maryland, Southern, North Central, and 
Northwest States. 

All of these organizations have from 
time to time initiated individual studie: 
of their own schools. The North Central 
Association carried out elaborate statis- 
tical investigations of its secondary mem- 
ber schools in 1915, 1920, and 1925. 
The Northwesi Association is committed 
to the plan of conducting such a study in 
1930 and in every succeeding year divis- 
ible by five. The Southern Association 
has recently completed a study of second- 
ary schools within its territory. 


The enterprise contemplates 
of member schools by 


Nation-wide Coordination is Contemplated 


The national committee is attempting 
to bring greater coordination into these 
studies by having them all made, in the 
same year, by having them made on a 
comparable basis, and by having the re- 
ports of these studies prepared by a 
central committee and published in a 
single bulletin. Since the five associa- 
tions operate in 46 of the 48 States, the 
study under consideration will be approx- 
imately national in character. 

Other activities of the national com- 
mittee now in progress include studies of 
small high schools, urban high schools, 
characteristics of high-school pupils, pro- 
cedure in research teaching personnel, and 
educational subject headings. 

Bulletins and articles reporting national 
committee investigations have appeared 
frequently during the past 12 months. 
Following is a list of completed studies 
and publications of the year: 

A. Jones, Arthur J. An Outline of Methods of Re- 
search with Suggestions for High School Principals and 
Teachers. Printed by the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior as Bulletin, 
1926, No. 24. More than 11,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

B. Windes, E. E. Bibliography of Studies in Second- 


ery Education. Printed by the Bureau of Education of 
the United States Department of the Interior as Bul- 


letin, 1927, No. 27. 
distributed. 

C. Norton, J. K. Bibliography of Current Research 
Undertakings in Secondary Education. Published as a 
mimeographed ciz:cular by the Bureau of Education of 
the United States Department of the Interior, March, 
1927. The full edition of 2,000 copies was distributed. 

D. Roemer, Joseph. Study of Southern Association 
High Schoois. Completed and accepted for publication 
as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

E. Montague, J. F. Senior High School Promotion 
Plans. Completed and accepted for publication as a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

F. Proctor, Wm. A. College Entrance Require- 
ments in Relation to Curriculum Revision in Secondary 
Schools. Reported in Chapter VII of the 1928 Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


Approximately 8,000 copies have 


peen 


The following articles sponsored by the 
National Committee on Research have 
appeared in Scuoot Lire, published by 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, during the 
year: 

1. Bliss, Walton B. Good Citizenship Built Upon 
Civic Iutegrity in High School. March, 1927. 

2. Ashbaugh, E.J. Need of Uniformity in Certifi- 
cation of High School Teachers. April, 1927. 

3. Windes, E. E. The National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education. April, 1927. 

4. Koos, Leonard V. Conditions Favor Integration 
of Junior Colleges with High Schools. May, 1927. 

5. Ferriss, Emery N. Wide Variations of Practice 
in Small Junior High Schools. June, 1927. 

6. Reavis, William C. General Guidance Respon- 
sibilities of the Secondary School. September, 1927. 

7. Wetzel, William A. Plan of Rating Teachers 
Based Upon Pupil Accomplishment. October, 1927. 

8. Roemer, Joseph. Accredited Secondary Schools 
of the Southern Association. November, 1927. 

9. Roemer, Joseph. Secondary Schools of Southern 
and North Central Associations: December, 1927. 

10. Wetzel, William A. Must Consider Pupils’ 
Academic Ability and Requirements of Curricula. 
January, 1928. 


Committee is an Autonomous Body 


It will be noted that a close relationship 
exists between the Bureau of Education 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior and the national committee. 
This relationship originated three years 
ago, when, in response to an invitation 
issued by Commissioner John J. Tigert, a 
small group of men met and organized 
the National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. From the time of 
its organization the committee has been 
an entirely autonomous body which has 
determined its own membership and its 
own policies. It has, however, main- 
tained a close affiliation with the bureau, 


having at all times selected its secretary 
from among representatives of the bureau 
and having relied the bureau to 
publish the greater number of its studies, 

That this relationship is effective is 
indicated by the accomplishments of the 
3-year old That the con- 
nection is cordial is evidenced by the 
following resolution passed unanimously 
at the Boston meeting of the committee: 


upon 


committee. 


Resolved, That it be the sense of this body that our 
relations with the Bureau of Education are much better 
understood as a result of this 

That we reaffirm our pleasure in said relations and 
express our desire that we cooperate to an even greater 
degree in the future. 


conference. 


Officers and members of the National 
Committee on Secondary 
Education for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 


Research in 


Officers 


Chairman, J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan. 

Vice chairman, W. R. Smithey, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Secretary, Carl A. Jessen, Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. 


Organization Representatives 


E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University, 
representing Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

Francis M. Crowley, Washington, D. C., 
representing National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, representing National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars. 

J. B. Edmonson, University of Michi- 
gan, representing North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Ralph E. Files, East Orange, N. J., 
representing Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

Francis M. Froelicher, Old Farms, 
Avon, Conn., representing Progressive 
Education Association. 

W. H. Gaumnitz, Washington, D. C., 
representing Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

J. C. Hanna, Springfield, Ill., repre- 
senting Naticnal Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors. 

Carl A. Jessen, Washington, D. C., 
representing Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

A. J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
representing National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Minne- 
sota, representing National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

J. K. Norton, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting National Education Association. 

C. W. Newhall, Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., representing Private School 
Association of the Central States. 
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J. Orin Powers, George Washington 
University, representing Phi Delta Kappa 

William A. Proctor, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, representing California 
Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, 
representing Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Morton Snyder, Washington, D. C., 
representing Headmasters’ Association. 

Ph. Soulen, University of Idaho, repre- 
senting Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. 

John J. Tigert, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

William A. Wetzel, Trenton, N. J., rep- 
resenting National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


Members at Large 


Charles F. Allen, West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Ark. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

W. H. Bristow, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. 

George S. Counts, Columbia University. 

Jesse B. Davis, Boston University. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

D. H. Eikenberry, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

E. N. Ferriss, Cornell University. 

E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 

Jesse Newlon, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University. 

W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago. 

Joseph Roemer, University of Florida. 

Milo H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul W. Terry, University of North 
Carolina. 

Willis L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin. 
E. E. Windes, University of Virginia. 
0) 

State University Establishes 


School of Religion 


A school of religion in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa was inaugurated in 1927. 
It is a regular department in the college 
of liberal arts. Control is vested in a 
board of trustees on which Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and the university are rep- 


resented. Registration in the new school 
was slightly less than 100 students. 
Courses are elective. Undergraduate 


studies include the Old and the New 
Testament, ethics, and educational use of 
the Bible. In the graduate field, courses 
are given in comparative religion and the 
history of religion. 
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Meetings of Jomt Committees for the 


Study of Platoon Schools 


Assistant Superintendent of Denver Schools Shows that Platoon Schools Produce Saving 
of $2.77 Annually per Pupil for Instruction. Exhibit of Development of Originality in 
Art Under Platoon Plan 


By ALICE BARROWS 
Specialist in School Buildings, Bureau of Education 


HE national research committees 
on platoon schools appointed 
originally by the United States 
Commissioner of Education and later 
made joint committees of the Bureau of 
Education and the National Association 
for the Study of the Platoon or Work- 
Study-Play Plan of School Organization, 
held their annual meetings in Boston at 
the Hotel Statler at the conference on 
platoon schools, February 27 to March 2. 
The committees were those on buildings, 
organization, auditorium, libraries, train- 
ing of teachers, music, special activities, 
education of public opinion, 


At the meeting of the committee on 
platoon-school buildings, on February 27, 
lantern slides of different types of new 
buildings were shown in connection with 
the talks by William B. Ittner and Frank 
Irving Cooper, architects. J. W. Ram- 
sey, superintendent of schools of Fort 
Smith, Ark., described in detail the five 
different types of existing buildings in 
which he had started platoon schools. 

At the meeting of the organization com- 
mittee, on February 28, at which “‘ Platoon 
organization and school costs’? were dis- 
cussed, Homer W. Anderson, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo., said 
that the results of a careful study of six 
paired platoon and nonplatoon schools 
“‘showed that, based on membership, the 
average cost per pupil for the six platoon 
schools was $69.86 and for traditional 
schools $72.63, or $2.77 lower annual in- 
struction cost per pupil in the platoon 
schools.”” In regard to costs of buildings for 
platoon and nonplatoon schools, Mr. Ander- 
son said that in Denver the community 
demands an auditorium and gymnasiums 
for both platoon and nonplatoon build- 
ings, and that “if we would not install a 
platoon school in a building which is pro- 
vided with auditorium and gymnasium it 
would be necessary to add at least four 
classrooms, at a cost of $9,000 per class- 
room, or $36,000. * * * In other 
words, to provide these facilities (audi- 
torium and gymnasium) and let them 
stand idle, as in a traditional organization, 
would be much more expensive than our 
community or any other community 
could afford.” 


The subject of the music committee 
meeting was “The growth of instruction 
in instrumental technique in the public 
schools: An opportunity for the platoon 
school.” Norval L. Church, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and John 
A. O’Shea, director of music, public 
schools, Boston, gave papers on the 
“Educational principles and aims 
involved”’ and ‘‘The development in this 


field.””’ In order to illustrate his discus- 
sion of the various instruments and 
methods of instruction, Mr. O’Shea 


brought with him to the meeting a boys’ 
band, 15 sixth-grade violinists, and 12 
fifth and sixth grade pianists with their 
practice keyboards. Each of the groups 
gave demonstrations. 

In connection with her talk on art in 
the committee on special activities, 
Miss Ella A. Fallon, supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, New Britain, Conn., 
brought a beautiful exhibit of the art 
work of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades in platoon schools in New 
Britain to illustrate “the development of 
originality in art under the platoon plan.” 

Two of the best attended meetings 
were those of the committee on auditorium 
and committee on training of teachers for 
platoon schools. Both these meetings 
were in the form of round-table discus- 
sions, based on questions sent to the 
chairmen from superintendents of platoon 
schools from all over the country. The 
questions taken up in the auditorium 
committee covered such points as the 
training of teachers for the auditorium 
and other activities in platoon schools, 
the equipment and methods of organizing 
the auditorium, the use of the training 
teacher, and programs for the auditorium. 

Some of the problems discussed in the 
committee on training of teachers were: 
The relation of normal and teacher train- 
ing schools to the problem of training 
teachers for the varying needs of platoon 
schools; how to secure properly trained 
library teachers; opportunities for train- 
ing principals and teachers in service by 
means of conferences, demonstrations in 
organization, methods and exhibits; and 
the problem of training principals for the 
conduct of platoon schools, who, in turn, 
must train their teachers. 











An American leacher of Home Economics in 


N ew Zealand 


Winter Experiences Disagreeable to Persons Accustomed to Steam Heat. 
Strongly in the People of New Zealand. Salads, Green Vegetables, and Fruits Not So Much Used As in America. 
Modern Methods of Education Taught in Training Colleges but Not Yet General in the Schools 


FTER we have been to Europe, the 

A Near East and then the Far East, 

there are still places left to visit, 

and one of them is New Zealand. And 

it is a place where everyone else has not 
been. 

New Zealand and Australia reach down 
toward the South Pole about as far as 
any land goes in the Southern Hemisphere 
and they are nearly halfway around the 
world from New York City. The ocean 
trip is just the right length from Vancouver 
or San Francisco, 20 glorious days, down 
across the Equator and through the 
Tropics. Either route includes two stops 
at South Sea Isles to break the monotony 
of days atsea. Twenty days on the ocean 
is long enough to get one’s sea legs, settle 
down to life on a boat as one can not do on 
a short trip, and really learn how com- 
pletely enjoyable a sea trip is. 


Climate Necessitates Extra Underclothing 


Japan, northern China, and New Zea- 
land are all equally poor places for tourists 
in winter. The only safe way is to acquire 
sufficient wisdom to wear one, perhaps 
two, and possibly three woolen union 
suits and even then expect to be very 
uncomfortable. In none of these coun- 
tries is it as cold as in our own country at 
similar latitude, and because three narrow 
islands constitute New Zealand there are 
no extremes of temperature. 

But summer in New Zealand is a differ- 
ent matter. From November 1 through 
March, and sometimes part of April, there 
are many interesting places to go, and with 
fair comfort. True, woolen underwear is 
almost a necessity, especially in the 
mountain districts, and sweaters and 
heavy coats are needed for the cool 
evenings and for mountain motor rides. 

The cities of New Zealand are interesting 
for the public gardens and for the museums 
where there are really fine collections 
of early Maori art and craft. Very little 
modern use has been made of Maori de- 
signs, which is a pity, for the native 
wood carving embodies conventional 
curved patterns of great beauty. The 
Maoris are an interesting and superior 
native race, although only a short dis- 
tance away in Australia the aborigines 
are of a very low type. Maori legends 
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say the first canoes came to New Zea- 
land from Hawaii and that they made the 
return trip to Hawaii; probably this trip 
was made several times. It must have 
taken several weeks in canoes, for now 
the ship takes 14 days from Honolulu to 
Auckland. 


Formal Entertaining in the Homes 


There is less club and fraternal life in 
the cities than in this country, with the 
result that more entertaining is done in 
the homes. Even in the home of moderate 
means there is some of the English for- 
mality in entertaining. The afternoon 
tea is almost universal, and one never 
goes to a home in either the morning or 
afternoon, or for that matter the evening, 
that tea, sandwiches, and cake are not 
served. It is hospitable and sociable, 
although hard on one’s enjoyment of the 
next meal when one is not accustomed to 
it. Nutritionally, the evil lies in the fact 
that having had afternoon tea and the 
children had a ‘‘piece,’”’ or more than 
one piece, the evening meal is apt to con- 
sist of bread, butter, jam, and tea, with 
perhaps cake. That is too much like the 
afternoon repast and inadequate for 
growing children. Through nutrition 
studies at the University of New Zealand 
we determined that out of 710 families 
whose menus we had for a week each the 
aforementioned was the evening meal one 
or more times in 38.3 per cent of the 
families. 


Characteristics of Englishmen Appear 


There are fundamental similarities in 
the life among English-speaking peoples, 
providing they are in groups sufficiently 
large to make possible their adherence to 
English standards for and ideas of living. 
The differences only serve to emphasize 
the underlying similarity. However, we 
afe not inclined to comment on these 
familiar aspects; we take them for granted. 
The points of difference first attract our 
notice and, as in different sections of this 
country, variations in accent, interests, 
food, and customs all seem conspicuous. 
So, while calling attention to the varia- 
tions from what we think of as usual, 
there are customs and food habits similar 
to ours which are ignored, with the 
result that undue emphasis is laid on the 
unfamiliar. 


Consumption of Meat is Remarkably High 


The food habits of the people of New 
Zealand are more like those of England 
than like ours. The per capita consump- 
tion of tea and meat far exceeds the con- 
sumption of those articles here. New 
Zealand is a meat-producing country and 
chilled meat is one of the principal 
exports. The per capita consumption is 
given in Abstract of Statistics as 355 
pounds per year, or nearly a pound a day. 
Allowing 20 to 25 per cent for waste, that 
figure would be 270 to 280 pounds net per 
year. The gross consumption of Australia 
is given as 193 pounds and of Canada it is 
only 161 pounds. In the World Almanac 
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Wellington Technical High School instructs several thousand students in its day and night classes 
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for 1928 gr sumption of meat in the 
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United States is given as 142.8 pounds. 
Nutrit studies conducted through the 
Ci tio1 f the home _ economics 
tear ; the schools of the Dominion 
last v that meat is eaten 11.2 times 
per week in the average family, or nearly 
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twice a This means that many fam- 
ilies regularly have meat three times a 
day. 

The per capita consumption of coffee in 
New Zealand must be practically nothing, 
as against our 12 pounds per year. Very 
little coffee. is used—and half of that is 
chicory. It is made with hot milk and 
when served is very weak. In one of the 
dormitories one cup of ground coffee was 
used to make coffee to serve 40 people and 
we did not recognize that it was supposed 
to be coffee. Many people in New 
Zealand have tea seven times a day and 
some of those times more than one cup. 
The tea is strong—they think our tea is 
atrocious—and it is served with milk 
instead of lemon. 


day. 


Potatoes Used Often; Green Vegetables Sparingly 


The aforementioned nutrition studies 
showed that potatoes appeared regularly 
at least once every day on every menu. 
Furthermore, potatoes were the only 
vegetable used by 2 per cent of the 710 
families (13,119 meals), and vegetables 
other than potatoes were used 6.2 times 
per week. This means that very few 
used two vegetables on any one day. Of 
these vegetables, green vegetables (which 
included lettuce) were served two times 
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a week. However, 26 per cent of the 
families never listed green vegetables 
during the week Fruit was used 6.3 


times per week; fruit is not ordinarily 


served for breakfast but after the noon 
meal. Four per cent of the families 
showed no fruit on the week’s menu. It 
must be noted that these 
were average families who 


had children in the public 
schools 

No exact comparison is 
available, but from the work 
of Sherman and Gillett in 
1917, “The Adequacy and 
Some City 

American 
which 92 dietaries 
believed to be “fairly rep- 
resentative of social groups”’ 
were studied, we obtain the 
following figures which serve 
for comparison. Grouped 
according to the cost per 
person per day into four 
groups, the consumption of 
meat was 6.74 ounces for the 
lowest-priced group of 23 
families to 11.64 ounces for 
the highest-priced group of 
the same number of families. 
This would give an average 
far less than that of New 
Zealand. The consumption 
of milk was from 7.8 to 14.7 
ounces per person per day, 
which is higher than New 
Zealand’s one-half pint. 
Vegetables were 11.78 ounces (of which 7.8 
ounces were potatoes) for the lowest-priced 
group gradually increasing to the highest 
priced which was 18.07 (of which 10.58 
ounces were potatoes). This means that 
in the lowest-priced dietary there was an 
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average of 4 ounces of vegetables other 


than potatoes used a day, or 28 ounces a 


week. It would not seem that as high a 
percentage of these families as in New 
Zealand (i. e. 26 per cent) could never 
use green vegetables. Furthermore, the 


study of Sherman and Gillett was made 
in 1917 and we would expect the educa- 
tional conducted in this 
along nutritional lines to have improved 
While 
no claim is made that the data of New 
Zealand could not be exactly duplicated 
in certain and among certain 
people in this country, such a study of 
averages what is quickly 
felt to be a considerable difference in 
food habits New Zealand and 
the United States in the more restricted 
use of vegetables and practical absence 
of salads. 


Food Habits Affected by Training 


work country 


the averages shown in their study. 


sections 
substantiates 


between 


This survey of nutrition habits has been 
given in such detail, not in a spirit of 
showing our superiority over any other 
country, for we have far to go before we 
can feel superior, but to show the effect 
which seems evident in our nutrition 
habits probably in very large measure 
attributable to home-economics education 
and food and nutrition education of the 
general public. If our food habits are 
any better than those of any other coun- 
tries, our general and widespread home- 
economics training should have the credit. 

One reason for the greater intelligence 
of our women on home-economics subjects 
is the presence in our society of a large 
number of women as home makers who 
have had this training in our colleges and 
universities, or at least that given in our 
high schools. In New Zealand there are 
few women in homes and society who have 
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had university training of any kind. 
Most of them have been to finishing 
school, bui the grade of work in the fin- 
ishing schools, even the best, is far from 
university standard, and most of it is not 
up to good high-school grade. It is not 
fashionable in New Zealand to go to the 
university, and few girls go except those 
who expect to take medical training or 
those who expect to teach—providing 
they do not in the meantime get a hus- 
band. I realize the danger of generaliza- 
tions and feel obliged to call attention to 
the fact that there are many very inter- 
esting and intelligent women there. It 
can be pointed out that in many sections 
of the United States one can find few 
university or college graduates, but in 
the country as a whole we do have a sub- 
stantial sprinkling of university-educated 
women. Women in New Zealand are 
practically restricted to the two occupa- 
tions of home making or teaching; very 
few are in business except as stenographers 
and clerks. 


Not Given to Experiment in Education 


The schools are based on the English 
system. There is much less experiment- 
ing in education than we have had and 
are having. More modern methods of 
teaching are taught in the teacher-training 
colleges than are used in the schools, for 
the older teachers who are in the positions 
of responsibility are of the old régime and 
many have not changed. Teachers are 
graded by inspectors and their positions 
and salaries are largely fixed by that 
grading. The consequences are that a 
leeture system and very rigid discipline 
are still in use in some of the grade schools 
and only gradually is the recitation 
method being substituted. I felt in my 
university classes that my students were 
sc addicted to the lecture system with no 
questions expected and no study until 
just before an examination that I had to 
resort to some spectacular methods to get 
any response. So universally is the ex- 
amination the all-determining factor in 
the passing of students, due largely, of 
course, to the external examination sys- 
tem, that the only practical way to get 
daily study would have been to assign an 
examination every period. In teaching 
chemistry, especially organic chemistry, 
where students soon become lost, I almost 
resorted to that plan. Continual failure 
in recitation or in laboratory work carried 
no stigma. 

Another result of the lecture and exami- 
nation system is that my students there 
could memorize and hand back to me in 
examination word for word most of my 
lectures and I could hardly continually 
manufacture thought-provoking questions 
which they could not manage to answer 
sufficiently well for a passing grade with 
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their excellent memories. Teaching or- 
ganic chemistry in college here is quite a 
different matter, for our students are not 
trained to memorize to the same extent. 

Graduation from high school is deter- 
mined by passing the matriculation exam- 
ination, under the control of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, and not by comple- 
tion of the high-school examinations. 
Hence, practically only the subjects cov- 
ered in that examination are taught in 
the high schools. The system has now 
worked out so that the majority of high- 
school students come up for that examina- 
tion after three years. 

Another practical result of the external 
examination system is that the teacher is 
substantially a tutor. His reputation 
largely rests on the ability of his students 
to pass an external examination; further- 
more, he can not, apparently, be trusted 
to determine whether or not his students 
are entitled to have completed the re- 
quired work. It implies the possibility 
of dishonesty unless a higher authority 
keeps a constant check. New Zealanders 
do not appreciate this, for they are familiar 
only with their own system. A teacher is 
practically limited to just the material in 
the syllabus, for if that work is covered 
there is no time for digressions. It 
makes the work uniform throughout the 
Dominion, which, of course, is the aim, 
but it stifles initiative on the part of the 
teacher. 


Same Subjects Taught Every Year 


As well as I could determine, another 
interesting result of the matriculation 
examination is that the same subjects are 
taught each year in the high school but 
each year to a “higher standard.” The 
reason is that subjects taught in the first 
year might be forgotten by the time the 
student “sits matric”? unless constantly 
reviewed and kept in mind. It seemed to 
me a perfect way to annihilate interest on 
the part of the student, although it per- 
haps was not quite so effective in that 
respect as would be expected. 

Compulsory superannuation is in force. 
Teachers may retire at 65 years of age 
with a small though regular income, and 
some of them start right out to travel on 
it. My superannuation money was with- 
held when my salary was paid and it was 
never missed; but when it was refunded 
upon leaving the country it was as though 
sent by Heaven. 

Teachers are more and more being en- 
couraged to travel and accept exchange 
positions. These exchanges are mainly 
with teachersin England. New Zealand is 
so far removed from other countries, even 
Australia is four full days by boat, that con- 
tacts by travel are almost necessary, for 
people from other countries interested in 
education do not visit there as commonly 
as they go to more accessible places. 


Motto of Denver Opportunity 
School 


(Continued from page 149. 

types of students the Union Pacific Rail- 
road provides room and equipment. The 
board of education is responsible for the 
quality of instruction given. An engineer 
of long service with preparation for teach- 
ing has charge of the work. Funds pro- 
vided by the Smith-Hughes Act are used 
for some of this work. 


Conclusion 


Many cities have up for consideration 
the question, Should there be a separate 
school to do the type of work that is done 
by the Denver Opportunity School, or 
can this work be done by the cosmopolitan 
high school? This question merits con- 
siderable thought and investigation. Stu- 
dents of the subject might differ in their 
opinions, but all who visit the Denver 
school will agree that many cities have 
similar opportunities for service which 
they are now overlooking. 

Other questions that the thoughtful 
school administrator will ask himself 
after visiting the Denver school are: How 
much of the success of this school is due 
to the special genius of Miss Griffith? 
Can principals be found in the ranks of 
most school systems who can do a similar 
work? The writer’s answer to this ques- 
tion is that Miss Griffith thinks that any 
city can find those in its ranks who, if 
given the opportunity, can develop a 
similar school. It is suggested that a 
principal appointed to such a position in 
any city would do well to visit the Denver 
Opportunity School and, if possible, catch 
its spirit as well as learn its technique. 

After visiting the Opportunity School 
of Denver and getting a glimpse of the 
service that it is rendering to thousands of 
students who go through it to attack life’s 
problems cheerfully and confidently, the 
writer came to the conclusion: 

(1) That men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, need a chance; yes, a 
second, a third, or a fourth chance to 
prepare themselves for life’s tasks. 

(2) That this school makes for a more 
prosperous Denver because of the in- 
creased productiveness of its students and 
the general good will and mutual under- 
standing which it creates between em- 
ployed and employer. 
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A commission has been appointed by 
the department of public instruction of 
Cuba to organize a plan of instruction for 
backward children who are at present 
attending regula> public schools. Steps 
will be taken at the same time for the 
provision of special training for teachers 
of such children. 
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Men Should Continue to Grow 
In Intellectual Power 


T IS SELF-EVIDENT that education isa 
continuing business. We are apt to speak 
of education as something analagous to the 
measles. A child is exposed, takes it, gets 
over with it, and we feel that he is thence- 
forth immune to it. Whena child is through 
school, he is educated. Then his education 
dies; nothing more is done to it; only his 
body goes marching on. Now it seems to me 
that it is self-evident that any education that 
is valuable and important is a growing and a 
becoming. If we achieve anything worthy 
in education, we may expect that men and 
women will continue to grow with the 
passing years in intellectual power and in 
wisdom. The death of a man really takes 
place when his education stops. Educational 
death should coincide with 
bodily death. 


A. L. DEAN 


University of Hawaii 
























































POSTURE 


ii is not alone the voice the message beais 

That you to all mankind unwitting give. 

The body speaks even when the lips are mute 
And loud proclaims the truth you hourly live. 
The gracious carriage of the well-poised head 
Upheld as if a regal crown it wears, 

The broadened shoulders and uplifted chest 
Proclaim the fearless heart that strives and dares. 
Not with despondent steps to tread the dust 


Was man conceived. Creature of air is he 





Whose feet touch light the ground. Upright he stands, 


Lord of his mental realm, unsullied, free. 


JOSEPHINE M. FABRICANT 
De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City 






































